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Before  our  first  protest  against  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  appeared. 

New  York,  May  ioth,  191 5. 
To  the  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Times, 
Sir: 

In  discussing  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  let  us  all 
distinguish  between  the  transaction  and  its  incidents. 
That  there  were  American  citizens  among  her  pas- 
sengers was  an  incident  merely;  they  happened  to  be 
there,  they  might  have  been  elsewhere.  The  trans- 
action would  be  precisely  the  same  legally  and  morally 
if  every  one  of  her  peaceful  passengers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  a  British  subject. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  transaction :  Reference  to  any 
and  all  elementary  textbooks  on  international  law 
shows  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  as  they 
have  been  accepted  for  generations  by  all  nations  who 
were  civilized  but  not  yet  kultured.  Germans  will 
assert  that  it  was  a  lawful  act  of  war,  but  just  at 
present  they  are  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  their 
judgment  upon  a  legal  proposition  is  of  no  especial 
intellectual  value.  We  have  proof  of  that  this  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Dernberg  is  a  man  of  brains;  even  those  of 
us  who,  having  read  every  one  of  his  published  deliver- 
ances during  the  past  few  months,  are  satisfied  that  he 
is  an  unfair  controversialist,  admit  that  he  has  brains, 
plenty  of  them,  and  well-trained  brains,  too.  Never- 
theless he  passes  out  to  us  the  silly  proposition  that 


the  Lusitania  was  an  armed  belligerent  cruiser,  and  as 
such  might  properly  be  sunk  at  sight. 

That  the  transaction  is  one  abhorrent  to  most  of  us 
in  this  country  one  need  not  waste  ink  to  set  forth. 
But  unlawful,  wicked,  and  abhorrent  though  it  be,  it 
was  not  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  is  merely  the 
culmination  of  a  succession  of  transactions  equally 
unlawful,  wicked,  and  abhorrent  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  since  the  beginning  of  last  August.  Per- 
haps one  should  not  say  "culmination";  what  other 
novelties  in  slaughter  the  war  lords  may  have  yet  to 
exhibit  no  one  can  tell. 

Now,  except  for  China,  we  are  the  largest  neutral 
nation  and — potentially  at  least — the  most  powerful. 
For  years  we  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  every 
effort  to  promote  peace,  and,  if  wars  must  come,  so  to 
mitigate  their  terrors  that  they  might  be  confined  as 
far  as  possible  to  a  trial  of  strength  between  armed 
forces.  When  this  series  of  transactions  began  to  un- 
fold itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  were 
many  of  us  who  felt  that  from  the  neutral  nations 
there  should  come  some  prompt  denunciation  of  all 
efforts  to  thrust  the  world  back  to  the  abominations 
of  past  centuries;  and  that  this  country  was  the  natural 
spokesman. 

Why  any  such  suggestion  should  alarm  our  peace- 
loving  fellow-citizens  I  for  one  could  never  under- 
stand. Righeous  indignation  may  take  it  one's  duty 
— that  is,  if  one  really  stands  for  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion— to  condemn  and  reprove,  without  necessarily 
having  to  slip  off  one's  coat  and  undertake  physical 
correction. 

The  spokesman  of  our  country,  however,  concluded 
differently;  in  his  opinion,  carefully  thought  out  and 
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conscientiously  formed,  silence  seemed  the  better 
course.  The  transactions  took  place  thousands  of 
miles  from  our  shores,  they  affected  our  people  only 
indirectly,  and  so  from  this  nation,  as  a  nation,  there 
came  no  word  of  righteous  indignation,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  been  left  to  form  its  conceptions  of 
where  we  stand,  what  are  our  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  what  we  consider  righteous  warfare  and  what 
unrighteous  and  abhorrent — from  tabulating  the  de- 
liverancies  of  individual  newspapers. 

This  time,  however,  and  when  the  Falaba  went 
down,  (the  Gulflight  presents  a  different  question,) 
our  citizens  have  been  directly  affected  by  the  trans- 
action. What  is  to  be  done  about  that  is  a  matter  on 
which  no  suggestion  is  here  advanced ;  it  is  a  problem 
for  the  Administration  to  determine — wisely,  we  all 
hope.  But  surely  now  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  proclaim  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  we  as  a 
nation — the  nation  we  love,  the  nation  of  our  pride, 
the  nation  we  fondly  hope  to  see  always  in  the  fore- 
most files  of  civilization,  progress  and  humanity — 
what  we  think  of  transactions  which  indicate  a  re- 
verter to  barbarism.  Let  us  speak  out  now,  or  else 
hereafter  hold  our  peace. 

II. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  first  Lusitania  letter. 

New  York,  May  15th,  19 16. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 
Sir  : 

Is  there  not  one  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  letter  to 
Germany  which  elicits  such  wide  commendation?  It 
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seems  to  assume  that  warfare  by  submarines  against 
the  merchant  vessels  of  a  belligerent  cannot  be  con- 
ducted without  violating  the  rules  of  international  law 
and  the  obligations  of  humanity,  which  call  for  safe- 
guarding the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew.  Surely 
the  assumption  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

German  submarines  have  sunk  several  British  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  in  so  doing  have  conducted  their 
•operations  in  such  a  way  that  sufficient  means  of  es- 
cape have  been  afforded  for  all  whom  international 
law  protects.  When  boats  are  sufficient,  the  sea  calm 
and  land  or  some  friendly  vessel  near  at  hand,  oppor- 
tunity to  take  to  them  would  seem  to  fulfill  all  obliga- 
tions. On  one  occasion,  in  the  North  Sea  I  think, 
after  the  crew  took  to  their  boats  the  kindly  Captain 
of  the  submarine  saved  them  many  a  weary  hour  by 
towing  the  boats  several  miles  on  their  way  to  shore, 
and  wished  them  "good  luck"  when  he  cast  them  off. 
Since  Germany  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  she  can 
conduct  submarine  operations  in  consonance  with  the 
obligations  of  law  and  humanity,  does  not  the  letter 
ask  too  much  when  it  calls  for  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  attack  by  submarine  on  merchantmen?  May 
it  not  give  Germany  an  opportunity  for  reply,  which 
might  more  wisely  have  been  avoided? 

III. 

New  York,  July  15th,  191 5. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Sun  : 
Sir: 

Your  paper  this  morning  sizes  up  public  opinion  as 
demanding  two  things : 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  stand  taken  by  us  in  pre- 
vious letters ;  and  also 
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2.  Keep  us  out  of  any  conflict  with  Germany. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  looks  difficult.  Of  course  we 
cannot  accept  Germany's  propositions,  including  the 
latest  suggestion  that  we  take  over  some  of  the  Ger- 
man liners  now  at  Hoboken;  to  do  so  would  be  too 
gross  a  breach  of  neutrality.  Indeed  the  very  circum- 
stance that  she  suggests  it  shows  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  how  little  international  law  enters  into 
any  of  her  calculations. 

We  cannot  merely  remain  silent;  to  do  so  would  be 
to  justify  the  presumably  apocryphal  deliverance  of 
Colonel  Bryan  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador;  to  admit 
that  our  earlier  letters  were  mere  bluff.  Shall  we 
merely  repeat  what  was  said  in  letters  i  and  2  ?  That 
seems  rather  silly,  vox  et  praeterea  nihil. 

On  the  other  hand  we  certainly  are  not  prepared  to 
declare  war  on  Germany  because  of  the  Lusitania 
performance  or  the  delay  about  the  Frye  and  the  Gul- 
flight.  The  country  is  not  now  keyed  up  to  that  stage ; 
the  submarines  have  acted  with  much  circumspection 
since  the  Lusitania  sank.  It  may  be,  if  there  are  re- 
peated performance  of  a  similar  character;  if  there 
are  occurrences  like  that  reported  this  morning  of  a 
submarine  compelling  one  of  our  vessels  to  act  as  a 
stalking  horse  behind  which  to  approach  a  vessel  of  a 
country  with  which  we  are  at  peace;  if  certain  activi- 
ties in  this  country  are  traced  back  to  the  German  war 
staff;  it  may  be  then  that  our  patience  would  be  ex- 
hausted, but  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 

How  can  we  make  Germany  realize  that  unless  she 
is  careful,  she  may  drive  us  into  war?  Talking  and 
writing  will  not  do  it;  an  object  lesson  is  needed. 
Some  say  "sever  diplomatic  relations."  That's  a  prettv 
drastic  measure.    It  does  not  necessarily  mean  war, 
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but  it  has  been  taken  sometimes  as  a  challenge  to  war. 
Is  there  anything  else  that  can  be  done  ?  Possibly. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  now  that,  whichever  is  right 
or  wrong,  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  far  apart 
from  public  opinion  in  Germany  on  many  important 
subjects.  As  to  what  are  the  provisions  of  interna- 
tional law;  as  to  what  measure  of  obligation  rests  on 
a  country  which  claims  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
civilized  nations  to  abide  by  those  provisions;  as  to 
what  limitations  there  are  to  the  doctrine  which  is 
known  as  "military  necessity" ;  as  to  all  these  matters 
the  view  points  of  the  two  countries  are  wholly  differ- 
ent. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  German- American 
and  all  other  hyphenated  Americans,  and  coming  down 
to  the  native  born,  does  any  one  doubt  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  con- 
sider the  invasion  of  Belgium  a  gross  and  brutal  out- 
rage?   It  is  not  so  considered  in  Germany. 

As  to  official  action  in  that  country  after  the  army 
entered  it,  our  views  and  the  German's  views  are  irre- 
concilable. Let  us  leave  out  concrete  cases,  where 
there  may  be  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  and  take  a  sup- 
positious case.  Surely  this  country  would  under  no 
circumstances  tolerate  the  massacre  of  prisoners  in 
cold  blood,  a  different  thing  from  an  actual  assault 
where  "no  quarter"  is  given.  It  is  an  indelible  blot 
on  the  record  of  General  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  that  he 
slaughtered  4,000  Turks  and  Albanians,  who  had  been 
constituted  prisoners  of  war  at  the  capture  of  Jaffa 
two  days  before,  although  his  situation  was  a  very 
desperate  one.  This  act  has  been  universally  con- 
demned by  historical  writers  of  every  nation,  of  Ger- 
many as  well  as  all  the  rest,  but  that  was  old  Germany, 
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the  Germany  we  knew  in  the  past  and  supposed  existed 
today. 

There  is  a  new  Germany,  and  in  its  Army  Regula- 
tions, issued  by  the  General  War  Staff,  Kriegsbrauch 
im  Landkriege  is  the  title  of  the  book,  the  massacre 
of  Jaffa  is  used  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  when 
"military  necessity"  is  stringent  an  exception  may  be 
made  to  the  laws  of  war.  If  a  German  commander 
circumstanced  as  Bonaparte  was,  should  do  as  he  did, 
would  not  the  act  be  judged  very  differently  in  the 
two  countries? 

Diplomatic  relations,  however,  may  be  maintained 
between  two  countries  whose  views  of  right  and  wrong 
are  very  different ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  are  doing  much  more  than  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations.  In  France,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Russia,  our 
diplomatic  representatives  are  acting  as  Germany's 
agents,  representing  her  interests;  to  them  her  na- 
tionals in  those  countries,  prisoners,  wounded,  in- 
terned or  what  not,  apply  for  help  in  trouble,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  given.  The  same  condition  does  not 
obtain  in  Italy,  because  she  did  not  come  into  the  war 
until  after  friction  between  ourselves  and  Germany 
had  developed,  and  the  latter  apparently  thought  it 
was  better  that  some  one  else  should  represent  her 
interests  there. 

Now  if  we  should  point  out  that  the  correspondence 
in  reference  to  submarine  warfare  and  other  events 
which  have  occurred  within  a  year  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  the  two  countries  differ  radically  in  their  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  obligations  of  international  law  and 
the  limitations  of  military  necessity;  should  suggest 
that  under  those  circumstances  it  would  seem  wiser 
that  our  representatives  should  no  longer  act  for  Ger- 
many in  countries  with  which  she  is  at  war,  and  should 
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request  that  she  select  others  to  take  their  places,  would 
not  something  be  accomplished  ? 

Would  it  not  bring  home,  more  forcibly  than  a 
mere  repetition  of  our  former  deliverances,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  really  have  convictions  which, 
if  necessary,  we  are  prepared  to  live  up  to? 

It  has,  at  least,  the  merit  that  it  would  be  a  step 
in  advance,  small  indeed,  but  significant. 

It  has  the  further  merit  that  it  need  alarm  no  paci- 
fist, save  the  ultra  flabby  ones  who  are  too  few  in 
number  to  be  taken  into  account,  because  it  does  not 
mean  war,  nor  is  it  even  a  challenge  to  war.  No  na- 
tion ever  yet  found  excuse  for  going  to  war  in  the 
refusal  of  another  nation  to  act  as  its  agent  in  the 
territories  of  other  nations.  None  ever  will  make 
such  a  refusal  casus  belli;  to  do  so  would  make  itself  a 
laughing  stock. 

Since  it  seems  now  in  order  to  make  suggestions, 
good,  bar,  or  indifferent,  so  as  to  invite  discussion  and 
present  the  perplexing  questions  which  now  confront 
the  President  from  every  point  of  view,  this  some- 
what crude  proposal  is  advanced.  Possibly  there  may 
be  something  in  it  which  can  be  made  use  of;  if  not, 
the  scrap  heap  is  always  convenient.  The  excuse  for 
making  it  is  that  I  have  nowhere  seen  any  reference 
to  the  peculiarly  close  relations  we  bear  toward  Ger- 
many in  the  three  belligerent  countries,  perhaps  also 
in  Serbia. 

IV  and  V. 

The  Orduna  on  July  gth,  1915,  was  attacked  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine.  The  German  memorandum  which 
was  received  by  Mr.  Gerard  on  September  pth,  1915, 
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states  that:  "The  commander  decided  first  to  attack 
the  steamer  submerged  and  fired  a  torpedo  at  the 
vessel  which  missed  its  mark."  There  was  no  pre- 
vious warning  given.  This  German  reply  was,  after 
long  delay,  published  in  our  Department  of  State 
"White  Book"  on  August  12th,  1916. 

New  York,  August  4th,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun, 
Sir: 

Some  time  ago  we  read  a  narrative  concerning  the 
steamship  Orduna;  it  came  from  British  sources  and 
was  not  sworn  to  by  any  one.  At  that  time  a  Lusi- 
tania  letter  was  on  the  stocks;  the  Administration 
very  wisely  decided  to  investigate  the  story,  and  every 
one  acquiesced  in  this  being  done;  no  one  bothered 
about  making  further  inquiries  then.  The  newspapers 
informed  us  that  the  investigation  was  confided  to 
Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of  the  Port,  and 
later  that  he  had  completed  it  and  forwarded  affidavits 
to  Washington.  That  was  some  weeks  ago.  Mean- 
while the  Lusitania  letter  was  slipped  off  the  stocks 
and  crossed  the  sea;  the  last,  let  us  hope,  in  a  corre- 
spondence which  at  one  time  looked  as  if  it  might 
continue  "during  the  war/'  Now  may  we  not  know 
the  result  of  Mr.  Malone's  investigation? 

If  it  shows  the  fact  to  be  that  a  submarine  fired 
a  shot  across  the  Orduna's  bow  to  bring  her  to  and 
that  subsequent  proceedings  resulted  from  her  failure 
to  heed  that  well  recognized  warning  of  the  sea,  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  the  Germans  not  to  disclose  the 
fact.  If  on  the  contrary  what  happened  was  that  the 
submarine  discharged  a  torpedo  at  the  Orduna  with- 
out warning  and  that  the  incident  differed  from  that 
of  the  Lusitania  only  in  the  two  particulars  (1)  that 
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the  markmanship  was  poor  and  (2)  that  the  Orduna, 
an  unarmed  passenger  steamer,  was  bound  away  from 
England  for  this  port  with  no  munitions  of  war 
aboard ;  then  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  know  this  ? 

If  there  be  a  third  alternative;  if  the  Administra- 
tion, emulating  the  example  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries, has  concluded  that,  so  far  as  it  can,  it  will  let 
us  be  informed  only  of  such  matter  as  it  thinks  we 
ought  to  know,  then  may  we  not  be  informed  of  such 
conclusion?  It  seems  a  new  departure,  because  our 
statesmen  and  our  spellbinders  are  continually  tell- 
ing us  that  the  "peepul"  of  this  country  can  always  be 
trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  under  all  circumstances. 

For  the  gratification  of  our,  perhaps  idle,  curiosity 
it  way  be  hoped  that  when  Congress  does  meet,  one 
house  or  the  other  will  call  for  the  Malone  report. 
Meanwhile,  if  some  enterprising  journal,  like  your 
own,  would  apply  in  the  proper  quarters  to  be  allowed 
to  copy  and  publish  such  report,  we  might  have  some 
enlightenment.  If  the  request  were  refused,  one  might 
make  a  reasonably  accurate  guess  at  what  the  report 
discloses. 

New  York,  August  31st,  191 5. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun, 
Sir: 

Ou  August  5th  you  published  a  letter  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that  the  people  of  this  country  might 
be  informed  as  to  the  contents  of  the  affidavits  which 
the  Administration  had  gathered  touching  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Orduna. 

Nearly  four  weeks  have  passed  and  we  know  no 
more  about  them  than  we  did  then.  Now  that,  as  you 
indicated  in  an  editorial  article  a  few  days  ago,  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  has  achieved  a  conspicuous  success  and 
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our  troubles  as  to  submarines  are  about  ended,  some 
of  us,  not  perhaps  as  optimistic  as  yourself,  would 
like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  historic  interest,  whether 
another  submarine  commander  was  overzealous  and 
his  poor  markmanship  alone  deprived  us  of  another 
polite  expression  of  regret  for  results  similar  to  those 
subsequently  achieved  by  more  accurate  range  find- 
ing as  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic.  Results  do  not  alter 
the  initial  character  of  an  act. 

Also  it  would  interest  us  to  know  if  Germany  vouch- 
safed us  any  official  information  as  to  the  Orduna, 
or  whether  she  is  still  waiting  for  a  belated  report 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  her  U  boat.  If  she 
asserts,  as  some  newspapers  intimated,  that  an  effort 
was  made  to  halt  the  Orduna  by  firing  a  shot  across 
her  bows,  it  would  seem  unfair  to  Germany  not  to  let 
us  know  that  such  is  her  understanding  of  the  case. 

One  can  follow  a  correspondence  so  much  more 
intelligently  when  fully  informed  as  to  the  facts  be- 
fore the  parties  who  are  conducting  it.  Except  for 
the  Colonel  on  one  side  and  some  hyphenated  news- 
papers on  the  other,  we  are  "standing  behind"  the 
Administration,  but  we  should  like  to  know  just  how 
much  we  have  to  swallow  in  occupying  that  position. 

VI. 

Dr.  White  sent  this  letter,  with  some  comments,  to 
the  London  Spectator,  in  which  paper  it  was  pub- 
lished on  September  18th,  ipi 5. 

August  30,  191 5. 

Dr.  William  J.  White, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  admirable  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  present  position  of  this  country  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  or  of  that  portion  of  it  for  whose  good 
opinion  most  of  us  care.  Certainly  unless  there  comes 
some  change,  a  future  trip  abroad  to  France  or  Eng- 
land will  be  a  cheerless  experience;  one  will  always 
have  the  consciousnness  that  the  community  he  is  visit- 
ing looks  askance  at  him  as  one  of  the  people,  who  in 
this  terrible  time,  thought  only  of  the  Almighty  Dol- 
lar, and  strove  only  to  achieve  "neutrality  in  thought" 
— a  result  attainable  in  its  perfection  only  by  proto- 
plasm. 

VII. 

Printed  by  the  Sun  of  September  ioth,  1915,  as  a  lead- 
ing article,  headed  "The  New  Diplomacy." 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun, 
Sir: 

If  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  correctly  inform  us 
we  are  practising  here  a  new  method  of  diplomacy. 

Poetically  it  may  be  described  as  keeping  the  ear 
close  to  the  ground,  interpreting  the  solemn  music  of 
the  ground  swell  and  thereby  discovering  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  storm  which  a  succession  of  un- 
toward occurrences  arouses  in  this  land  of  peace. 

Concretely,  as  you  describe  it,  what  happens  in  this : 
Whenever  some  incident  occurs  which  seems  to  call 
for  a  response,  thousands  of  newspapers,  with  their 
editorials  and  the  effusions  of  what  they  now  call  their 
"contributing  editors,"  also  multitudinous  letters  and 
telegrams  sent  post  haste  to  Washington,  are  gathered 
together,  and  from  this  huge  mass  of  dissertation  there 
is  drawn  out  by  some  process  of  distillation  what  is 
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taken  as  being  the  expression  of  what  suits  most  people 
in  this  country  at  that  time.  To  this  conception  of  the 
will  of  the  people  action  or  non-action  is  conformed. 
It  is  not  surprising  if  the  character  of  this  distillation 
varies  from  time  to  time,  for,  as  a  people,  we  seem 
to  be  quick  forgetters. 

Some  of  us  prefer  the  old  style  of  diplomacy,  which, 
disregarding  ephemeral  vociferations,  was  based  on 
convictions,  on  an  abiding  faith  in  the  public  spirit 
of  the  country,  on  principles,  settled  policies  and  pre- 
cedents. It  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  consistent. 
But  we  are,  perhaps,  behind  the  age,  which  no  doubt 
connotes  progress  in  diplomacy  as  in  everything  else. 
From  the  well-nigh  universal  consensus  with  which 
the  metropolitan  press  a  week  or  so  ago  hailed  the  con- 
spicuous triumph  our  new  diplomacy  had  won,  there 
seems  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it,  humbly  though  re- 
gretfully, as  our  future  guide  through  the  hot  plough- 
shares which  seem  to  be  scattered  across  our  path. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  the  practice;  if  each  step  is  to  be 
taken  in  acordance  with  some  fresh  informal  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  such  of  us  as  choose  to 
voice  one,  those  whose  expression  becomes  thus  potent 
should  always  be  kept  fully  advised  of  all  the  facts 
upon  which  they  announce  their  conclusions. 

As  was  said  before,  we  seem  to  be  quick  forgetters ; 
but  there  is  one  incident  which  we  have  not  yet  had  a 
change  to  forget,  because  we  have  not  yet  been  told 
its  whole  story.  It  is  many  weeks  since  the  Orduna 
was  attacked  on  a  peaceful  voyage  to  this  country; 
fortunately  the  torpedo,  if  there  was  a  torpedo,  missed 
her.  We  saw  some  newspapers  accounts  of  this  and 
were  told  to  wait.  The  Government  thereupon  se- 
cured a  number  of  affidavits  from  persons  on  board 
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of  the  steamer,  each  of  whom,  we  were  told,  was  cau- 
tioned not  to  tell  anybody  what  he  had  sworn  to. 

We  are  waiting  yet  to  be  informed  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  those  affidavits ;  waiting  also  to  learn  whether 
Germany  proffered  any  narrative  of  the  incident,  which 
it  would  probably  not  describe  as  "regrettable"  since 
no  American  was  killed.  From  a  purely  military  point 
of  view  failure  to  hit  a  mark  the  size  of  the  Orduna 
might  be  considered  regrettable.  We  are  waiting  also 
to  know  if  Germany  was  ever  asked  about  it,  and  if 
so,  whether  she  vouchsafed  any  reply. 

Why  is  this  supposed  incident  thus  bottled  up?  If 
it  never  occurred,  why  not  tell  us  so  and  have  done 
with  it?  If  it  did  occur,  why  not  tell  us  all  there  is 
to  know  about  it?  If  as  each  of  this  long  succession 
of  incidents  occurs  we  are  all  to  rush  into  print  or 
write  letters  or  send  telegrams  to  as  to  present  such  a 
comprehensive  expression  of  opinion  as  will  secure  a 
trustworthy  distillation,  how  can  we  do  so  intelligently 
unless  we  are  fully  informed  as  to  all  the  facts? 

Of  course  in  the  old  style  of  diplomacy  there  were 
always  certain  reticences  till  those  who  had  the  matter 
in  hand  could  formulate  and  announce  their  next  step. 
But  if  each  step  is  to  be  adjusted  to  some  general 
deliverance  of  the  people  at  large,  surely  there  should 
be  no  reticences  from  them. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  certain  other  matters, 
alleged  exasperating  activities.  The  newspapers  have 
referred  from  time  to  time  to  sworn  proofs  forwarded 
to  Washington  in  regard  to  many  of  them.  What  do 
they  disclose?  Under  the  old  practice,  no  reasonable 
man  would  seek  to  embarrass  the  Government  by  ask- 
ing their  contents,  because  it  would  be  understood  that 
the  Government  had  its  settled  policy  for  vindicating 
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the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  nation  in  the  way  di- 
plomacy in  the  past  has  done  so.  But  if  a  new  depar- 
ture requires  a  sort  of  voluntary  referendum  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  each  step,  full  enlightenment  of  the  voters 
would  seem  to  be  essential. 

I  may  be  all  wrong  in  believing  that  there  is  any 
such  new  method  of  managing  our  relations  with 
foreign  Governments,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  such  is  a  fact,  after  reading  the  news- 
papers since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  with  their 
statements  of  what  has  been  told  to  their  reporters 
by  "persons  in  close  touch  with  the  Administration," 
by  "officials  of  the  Government"  (not  named),  by 
"men  who  know,"  etc.  The  course  of  events  since 
that  day  also  seems  to  confirm  these  statements. 

VIII. 

New  York,  September  24th,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
Sir: 

In  your  Washington  letter,  after  reference  to  the 
reports  as  to  sinking  of  the  Anglo-Columbian,  there 
in  this  comment: 

"As  a  result  the  aim  of  the  German  Government — 
the  destruction  of  the  ship  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  enemy  vessel  carrying  contraband — was  accom- 
plished without  placing  human  life  in  peril.  The 
American  Government  argued  from  the  beginning  that 
such  a  line  of  action  could  be  pursued." 

I  fancy  your  correspondent  should  be  classed  among 
the  "quick  forgetters."  A  weak  point  in  our  Govern- 
ment's first  note  in  reference  to  the  Lusitania  was 
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the  unqualified  statement  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
duct submarine  warfare  against  merchant  vessels  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  international 
law;  although  in  nearly  a  dozen  instances  occurring 
before  this  note  was  written  the  vessel  attacked  had 
been  halted  and  identified  and  the  crew  had  been  given 
sufficient  opportunity  to  save  their  lives.  Indeed,  in 
one  instance  the  kindly  commanding  officer  of  the  sub- 
marine towed  the  boats  of  the  sunken  vessel  several 
miles  toward  shore  and  wished  the  crews  good  luck 
when  he  cast  them  off. 

IX. 

New  York,  October  3rd,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
Sir: 

The  circumstance  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  rather  with  Germany's  adversaries 
than  with  herself,  seems  to  have  surprised  the  people 
of  Germany;  apparently  they  supposed  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  would  have  our  good  wishes  in 
their  hour  of  trial.  Indeed,  so  confidently  did  they 
expect  this,  that  what  has  happened  seems  to  them  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  they  can  account 
for  only  by  assuming  that  our  newspapers,  which  are 
normally  the  mouthpieces  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  circulate,  have  been  "bought 
with  British  gold/'  Why  the  event  should  surprise 
them  it  is  difficult  to  understand  when  one  remembers 
a  few  things  which  most  persons  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten; at  least  in  the  abundant  literature  of  the  past 
year  there  is  a  bit  of  past  history  to  which  I  have 
found  no  allusion. 
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Let  us  for  the  moment  disregard  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  war  was  precipitated  last  Summer, 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  unhappy  occurrences 
which  accompanied  it.  Let  us  go  back  nearly  twenty 
years,  to  the  time  when  we  were  at  war  with  Spain. 
We  went  into  that  war  believing  that  by  so  doing  we 
were  rescuing  the  people  of  a  large,  populous  and 
wealthy  island,  our  near  neighbor,  from  what  seemed 
to  us  to  be  intolerable  oppression,  and  we  did  so  with 
an  honest  intention,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  with- 
draw from  the  island,  leaving  its  people  absolutely 
free  and  independent  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  as 
best  pleased  themselves.  What  was  our  experience 
with  Germany  during  that  war  ?  No  one  now  seems  to 
recall  that.  There  has  been  a  reference  or  two  to  the 
unpleasantness  that  developed  in  Manila  Bay  between 
Admiral  von  Diedrichs  and  Admiral  Dewey,  when  Ad- 
miral Chichester  shifted  the  berth  of  his  flagship 
nearer  to  the  Olympia,  so  that  he  might  "stand  by" 
if  trouble  came.  But  Admiral  Diedrichs  was  a  simple 
naval  officer,  who  may  have  had  bad  manners  or  may 
have  been  overzealous,  or  may  have  misinterpreted 
his  orders.  I  have  seen  one  allusion  to  the  old  story 
that  the  Kaiser  undertook  to  bring  about  a  concert  of 
the  European  powers  to  intervene  in  some  way,  and 
that  the  undertaking  failed  because  Great  Britain  op- 
posed it.  The  story  may  be  true  or  false,  it  matters 
not  which,  because  the  Kaiser's  efforts  to  form  a  con- 
cert— if  he  ever  made  any — never  got  beyond  the  con- 
fidential stage  and  bore  no  fruit  that  any  one  could 
see. 

But  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Germany 
toward  us  in  our  hour  of  trial?  To  that  we  have  an 
entirely  sufficient  witness  in  the  Hon.  Andrew  D. 


White,  who  was  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin  during 
the  Spanish  war.  What  he  has  to  say  may  be  found 
in  his  autobiography,  a  book  which  has  an  admirable 
index  and  may  easily  be  consulted.  In  the  first  place 
Mr.  White  was  so  situated  that  he  had  exceptional 
facilties  for  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  German 
people  as  expressed  by  themselves.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent German  scholar ;  a  man  of  acute  intellect,  of  wide 
experience,  a  keen  observer  of  the  scientific  type.  He 
was  also  a  kindly  man,  of  equable  temper,  and  it  is 
apparent  from  his  book  that  from  a  time  long  prior 
to  his  appearance  in  Berlin  as  Ambassador  down  to 
the  date  when  the  book  went  to  press  (in  1905)  he 
was  an  admirer  of  Germany.  His  experience  as  Am- 
bassador was  apparently  a  very  pleasant  one,  he  was 
treated  with  kindness  and  courtesy  and,  as  he  writes, 
"during  our  war  with  Spain  *  *  *  the  course  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  especially  of  the  Foreign  Office 
under  Count  von  Biilow  and  Baron  Richthofen,  was 
all  that  could  be  desired."  Surely  he  was  not  a  wit- 
ness prejudiced  against  Germany.  What  has  he  to 
say  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  German  people?  Let 
the  quotation  speak  for  itself.  Where  there  are  aster- 
isks the  narrative  gives  some  of  the  angry  responses 
that  came  from  the  American  press  and  individual 
Americans.  It  is  not  necessary  to  expand  this  effusion 
by  including  these;  it  is  the  utterances  of  Germans 
which  are  of  present  interest: 

"On  my  settling  down  to  the  business  of  the 
embassy,  it  appeared  that  the  changes  in  public 
sentiment  since  my  former  stay  as  Minister, 
eighteen  years  before,  were  great  indeed.  At 
that  time  German  feeling  was  decidedly  friendly 
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to  the  United  States.  The  Germans  had  sided 
with  us  in  our  civil  war,  and  we  had  come  out 
victorious.  But  all  this  was  now  changed.  Ger- 
man feeling  toward  us  had  become  generally  ad- 
verse, and  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  bitterly- 
hostile.  *  *  *  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  there  were 
in  all  Germany  but  two  newspapers  of  real  import- 
ance friendly  to  the  United  States.  Those  two  jour- 
nals courageously  stood  up  for  fairness  and  justice, 
but  all  the  others  were  more  or  less  hostile,  and 
some  bitterly  so.  The  one  which,  on  account  of  its 
zeal  in  securing  news,  I  read  every  morning  was 
of  the  worst.  During  the  Spanish  war  it  was 
especially  virulent,  being  full  of  statements  and 
arguments  to  show  that  corruption  was  the  main 
characteristic  of  our  Government,  cowardice  of 
our  army  and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our 
people.  Very  edifying  were  its  quasi-philosophical 
articles;  and  one  of  these,  showing  the  super- 
iority of  the  Spanish  women  to  their  American 
Sisters,  especially  as  regards  education,  was  a 
work  of  genius.  The  love  of  Spanish  women  for 
bullfights  was  neatly  glossed  over,  and  various 
absurd  charges  against  American  women  were 
put  in  the  balance  against  it  *  *  *  One 
journal,  very  influential  among  the  aristocratic 
and  religious  public  of  northern  Germany,  regu- 
larly published  letters  of  considerable  literary 
merit  from  its  American  correspondent,  in  which 
every  scandal  which  could  be  raked  out  of  the 
gutters  of  the  cities,  every  crime  in  the  remotest 
villages,  and  all  the  follies  of  individuals  every- 
where were  kneaded  together   into  statements 
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showing  that  our  country  was  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  human  civilization. 

"The  doings  of  every  scapegrace  in  an  Ameri- 
can university,  of  every  silly  woman  in  Chicago, 
of  every  blackguard  in  New  York,  of  every  snob 
at  Newport,  of  every  desperado  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  every  club  loafer  anywhere,  were 
served  up  as  typical  examples  of  American  life, 
The  municipal  governments  of  our  country  *  *  * 
were  an  exhaustless  quarry  from  which  speci- 
mens of  every  kind  of  scoundrelism  were  drawn 
and  used  in  building  up  an  ideal  structure  of 
American  life;  corruption,  lawlessness,  and  bar- 
barism being  its  most  salient  features. 

"Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  more  ignorant. 
Men  who  stood  high  in  the  universities,  men  of 
the  greatest  amiability,  who  in  former  days  had 
been  the  warmest  friends  of  America,  had  now 
become  our  bitter  opponents,  and  some  of  their 
expressions  seemed  to  point  to  eventual  war. 

"The  war  with  Spain  drew  on.  *  *  *  Var- 
ious newspapers  in  Germany  charged  our  Govern- 
ment with  a  wonderful  assortment  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors;  but,  happily,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  cover  us  with  obloquy,  they  frequently 
refuted  each  other.  Thus  one  day  they  charged 
us  with  having  prepared  long  beforehand  to  crush 
Spain  and  to  rob  her  of  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions; and  the  next  day  they  charged  us  with 
plunging  into  war  suddenly,  recklessly,  utterly 
careless  of  the  consequences.  One  moment  they 
insisted  that  American  sailors  belonged  to  a  de- 
teriorated race  of  mongrels  and  could  never  stand 
against  pure-blooded  Spanish  sailors;  and  the 
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next  moment  that  we  were  crushing  the  whole 
navy  of  Spain  by  brute  force.  Various  presses 
indulged  in  malignant  prophecies :  The  Americans 
would  find  Spain  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack ;  Span- 
ish soldiers  would  drive  the  American  mongrels 
into  the  sea;  when  Cervera  got  out  with  his  fleet 
the  American  fleet  would  slink  away;  Spanish 
ships,  being  built  under  the  safeguard  of  Spanish 
honor,  must  win  the  victory;  American  ships, 
built  under  a  regime  of  corruption,  would  be 
found  furnished  with  sham  plating,  sham  guns, 
and  sham  supplies  of  every  sort. 

"Against  President  McKinley  every  sort  of 
iniquity  was  charged.  One  day  he  was  an  idiot; 
another  day  the  most  cunning  of  intriguers;  at 
one  moment  an  overbearing  tyrant  anxious  to 
rush  into  war ;  at  another  a  coward  fearing  war." 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  German  news- 
papers of  that  time  were  normal  mouthpieces  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  communities  in  which  they  cir- 
culated, for  it  has  never  been  asserted  by  any  one  at 
any  time  that  in  1898  they  were  "bought  by  Spanish 
gold." 

The  German  people  may  feel  pained  and  peeved  be- 
cause at  the  outbreak  of  this  present  war,  however  it 
came  about,  there  was  no  great  outburst  of  sympathy 
with  them  from  the  native-born  people  of  this  country ; 
but  how  can  they  be  surprised  at  what  has  happened? 

X. 

New  York,  October  26th,  191 5. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Sun  : 
Sir: 

In  an  editorial  article  this  morning  you  refer  to 
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affidavits  transmitted  recently  by  the  German  Embassy 
to  our  State  Department  containing  charges  that  "Ger- 
man sailors  of  a  sinking  submarine  were  shot  down 
by  the  British  after  they  had  surrendered  and  held  up 
their  hands."  The  reference  of  course  is  to  the  affida- 
vits concerning  the  Nicosian  and  the  so-called  Bara- 
l'ong.  They  were  made,  ex  parte,  in  New  Orleans  by 
three  or  four  negro  muleteers  who  were  on  the  Nicos- 
ian. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  read  these  statements  will  not  forget  certain  facts 
which  have  a  not  unimportant  bearing  on  their  pro- 
bative value. 

1.  The  German  War  Regulations  ( Kriegsbrauch  im 
Landkriege),  issued  by  the  German  General  Staff,  in 
Chapter  II.,  Subhead  B,  contains  the  following: 

"International  law  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  crimes  of  third  parties  (as- 
sassination, incendiarism,  robbery,  and  the  like) 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  enemy." 

Manifestly  "perjury"  may  fairly  be  covered  by  the 
words  "the  like." 

2.  When  it  was  being  contended  that  the  Lusitania 
was  an  "armed  cruiser"  the  German  Embassy  trans- 
mitted to  our  State  Department  the  affidavit  of  one 
Stahl,  which  stated  that  he  had  been  on  board  of  the 
steamer  just  before  she  sailed  and  had  seen  four  guns 
mounted  there  ready  for  action.  Upon  being  tried  on 
an  indictment  for  perjury  he  admitted  that  these  state- 
ments of  his  were  absolutely  false,  and  pleaded  guilty; 
he  is  now  doing  time.  To  his  credit  be  it  said  that 
not  even  the  temptation  of  a  lighter  sentence  induced 
him  to  tell  who  hired  him,  nor  how  much  was  paid  for 
the  exploitation  of  his  perjury. 
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New  York,  October  30th,  191 5. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Sun  : 
Sir: 

I  find  it  difficult  sometimes  to  follow  the  mental 
processes  of  certain  of  your  contributors;  perhaps  it's 
my  own  stupidity,  but  some  of  their  effusions  remind 
me  of  Mr.  Skee's  item  which  Mark  Twain  told  about. 
Here  is  an  instance;  In  your  issue  of  yesterday  there 
is  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Staten  Island  objecting  to 
some  of  the  criticisms  which  have  appeared  in  this 
country  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell. 
The  lady  mentions  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
condemned  by  court  material  and  hanged.  She  then 
"turns  back  to  the  files  of  1865"  and  quotes  six  com- 
ments on  the  execution.  The  first  quotation  is  a  fair 
sample  of  others.    Here  it  is: 

"The  execution  of  Mary  Surratt  is  the  foulest 
blot  in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

Then  she  states  her  conclusion,  thus:  "Don't  be  a 
hypocrite;  be  fair  and  just." 

All  these  quotations  are  from  Americans  of  the 
time;  where  the  lady  found  them  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy,  having  "at  the  time" 
heard  the  same  views  expressed  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  bitter  objurgation.  I  was  born  in  this  city  and  edu- 
cated here;  "at  the  time"  I  had  been  graduated  from 
law  school  and  had  a  reasonably  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. I  can  assure  the  lady  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  felt  ashamed  and  out- 
raged at  what  had  been  done,  and  being  free  citizens 
in  a  free  city,  not  under  "carpet-bag  rule"  had  no 
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hesitation  in  voicing  their  sentiments  whenever  they 
met  others  whom  partisanship  or  passion  induced  to 
judge  the  incident  differently.  History  has  accepted 
our  judgment.  I  have  read  no  history  of  our  Civil 
War  written  by  an  American  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  that  has  not  condemned  the  hanging  of  Mary 
Surratt. 

But  from  all  this,  why  does  the  lady's  conclusion 
follow?  Because  some  of  us  have  always  unsparingly 
condemned  the  Government  of  our  own  country  for 
an  act  which  shocked  us  why  should  we  be  called  "hypo- 
crites, unfair  and  unjust,"  when  we  condemn  a  similar 
act  by  the  Government  of  another  country?  It  seems 
to  be  a  case  of  non  sequitur. 

Recently  a  contributor  to  another  newspaper  seemed 
satisfied  that  he  had  completely  answered  all  adverse 
comment  on  the  Cavell  case  by  the  statement:  "The 
English  burned  John  of  Arc."  Joan  is  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  landscape  of  history  and  we  all  have  read 
about  her  many  times.  I  question  whether  any  of  us 
has  read  a  narrative  of  her  extraordinary  career,  so 
sadly  terminated,  in  which  the  narrator  has  not  con- 
demned the  English  of  500  years  ago  for  the  circum- 
stances of  her  death.  But  why  does  this  universal 
condemnation  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  one  who  con- 
curs in  it  and  also  condemns  some  transaction  of  the 
present  which  he  considers  unnecessary,  unhumane, 
and  in  view  of  its  execution  at  2  A.  M.,  so  as  to  cut 
off  any  appeal  to  powers  higher  than  the  Governor 
of  Belgium,  indecent,  should  be  pilloried  as  a  "hypo- 
crite, unfair  and  unjust,"  when  he  expresses  his  opin- 
ion? 
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XII. 


New  York,  November  3rd,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 
Sir: 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  news  columns  of 
this  morning's  papers.  Probably  few  people  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Naval  Board  reported  that 
the  fragments  of  what  sank  the  Hesperian  came  from 
a  torpedo.  Had  the  report  been  otherwise  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  made  known  long  ago,  since  such 
a  report  would  have  closed  the  Hesperian  incident  for 
all  time.  Nor  it  is  any  surprise  to  know  that  the  Hes- 
perian will  not  be  an  apple  of  discord;  indications  to 
that  effect  have  been  for  some  time  quite  clear. 

The  explanation  suggested  by  one  of  the  corres- 
pondents that  no  affidavits  or  depositions  were  taken 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fragments  which  our 
board  examined  might  be  improved;  it  reminds  one 
of  the  traditional  method  of  the  ostrich. 

So,  too,  it  was  generally  understood  that  Germany 
does  not  intend  to  recede  from  her  contention  that 
the  attack  of  her  submarine  on  the  Lusitania  was  a 
perfectly  proper  act  of  war.  We  have  also  realized 
that  our  Government  has  decided  that  so  long  as  Ger- 
many does  not  repeat  similar  attacks  we  will,  despite 
our  earlier  notes,  allow  the  Lusitania  incident  to  slip 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  But  it  is  some- 
what of  a  shock  to  hear  that  for  doing  so  we  are  willing 
to  take  German  gold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  trans- 
action be  not  completed  before  the  last  Thursday  of 
November.  Think  of  the  irony  of  offering  up  thanks- 
givings for  "peace  with  honor"  when  we  have  in  our 
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pockets  the  blood  money  paid  for  our  slaughtered 
fellow  citizens. 

Germany,  in  violation  of  international  law  and  of 
our  rights  as  neutral,  kills  our  citizens  on  the  high 
seas.  In  face  of  our  repeated  protests  she  still  in- 
sists that  she  did  no  wrong,  but  (it  is  now  said)  will 
offer  us  money  if  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  Pre- 
sent ease  and  comfort  may  be  worth  much,  but  the 
opinion  of  posterity  seems  to  some  of  us  also  worthy 
of  account.  To  allow  such  a  transaction  as  that  of  the 
Lusitania  to  be  forgotten,  to  pass  it  by  on  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not  be  repeated  because  this  great 
nation  is  patient,  long-suffering,  peace-loving,  is  one 
thing;  it  may  win  a  niche  in  history's  Hall  of  Fame 
as  the  action  of  a  high  spirited  but  kindly  people.  But 
to  allow  an  offending  nation  to  repudiate  our  asser- 
tions as  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens  and,  at  the  same 
time,  accept  her  money  is  a  different  proposition. 

If  there  are  losses  sustained  by  some  of  our  citizens 
in  the  disaster  which  should  be  made  good  to  them — 
so  far  as  money  can  make  good — let  us  pay  them  our- 
selves. But  may  we  not  be  spared  the  humiliation  of 
having  money  flung  to  us,  not  as  compensation  for  a 
conceded  wrong — for  Germany  makes  no  such  con- 
cession and  aparently  never  will — but  as  part  consider- 
ation for  troubling  her  no  more  with  our  complaints. 

XIII. 

New  York,  November  ioth,  191 5. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 
Sir: 

Surely  no  one  in  this  country  need  feel  any  agita- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  Ancona  incident,  nor  any  alarm 
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lest  there  follow  therefrom  a  severance  of  diploma- 
tic relations  between  this  Government  and  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Nor  need  the  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
pursue. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  open  up  and  continue 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  Austria-Hungary  un- 
til, after  some  weeks  or  months,  Italy,  or  France,  or 
Great  Britain,  or  the  three  combined,  may  render  sub- 
marine warfare  in  the  Mediteranean  as  unhealthy  as 
it  now  is  in  the  English  Channel.  When  that  time 
comes,  no  doubt  we  shall  receive  assurances  from 
Austria-Hungary  that  a  like  incident  will  not  occur 
again. 

I  fancy  it  may  now  be  considered  settled  that  that 
is  the  way  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  wish  to  have  such  incidents  handled.  Some  of 
us  thought  differently,  but  public  opinion  has  now  been 
registered.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  daily 
papers,  (not  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  including  your 
own,)  the  press  of  this  country  considers  the  disposi- 
tion now  reached  of  the  submarine  incidents  of  Ger- 
man origin  to  be  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  than  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  articles  in  the  daily  press.  They 
surely  are  its  exponents.  Indeed,  it's  quite  possible 
that  most  of  their  readers  have  no  individual  opinions ; 
they  take  what  they  find  in  the  paper  they  read  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  It  comes  easier  that  way;  they  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  independent  thinking,  and  think- 
ing upon  unfamiliar  subjects  is  not  always  easy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  unfortunate  in- 
cidents are  sporadic.    One  may  feel  irritation  from  a 
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burr  which  slips  inside  the  clothes,  but  the  burr  is 
soon  rubbed  smooth. 

To  get  beneath  the  skin,  so  to  speak,  there  must 
be  something  continuous.  For  example,  interference 
with  our  trade,  the  checking  of  the  normal  outflow  of 
packed  food  products,  or  cotton,  or  what  not — that 
seems  really  to  generate  more  than  a  flare-up,  partly 
because  it  affects  more  of  us  personally  and  partly 
because  it  is  a  continuous  performance. 

Those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  representing 
us  in  our  international  relations  may  surely  count  upon 
the  great  majority  of  us  forgetting  the  Ancona  inci- 
dent, as  other  similar  ones  have  been  forgotten,  if 
they  will  give  us  time  to  do  so. 

XIV. 

New  York,  November  15th,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  World,. 
Sir  : 

It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  by  the  press  of 
this  city  that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  submarine 
which  sank  the  Ancona  was  German,  there  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  by  Germany;  that  she  had  broken 
some  promise  she  made  to  us.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  what  evidence  there  is  of  such  a  promise, 
and  this  letter  is  sent  to  your  paper  because  of  all  those 
I  read  it  seems  the  most  confident  that  our  diplomacy 
has  secured  a  definite  promise.  It  is  not  easy  for  one 
who  does  not  keep  a  scrap-book  to  be  sure  of  his  facts, 
so  it  will  be  best  to  state  what  they  are  understood  to 
be;  perhaps  you  can  give  information  which  will  fill 
up  any  gaps. 
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Leaving  out  prior  exchanges  and  beginning  with 
the  Lusitania  correspondence,  that  was  taken  up  di- 
rectly between  the  two  Governments,  our  State  De- 
partment wrote  to  the  German  Foreign  Office;  Am- 
bassador Gerard  merely  read  the  letter  and  left  it. 
The  last  document  of  that  direct  correspondence  was 
Germany's  letter  in  reference  to  the  Arabic.  It  stated 
that  the  Captain  of  the  submarine  believed  the  Arabic 
was  trying  to  ram  him  and  that  he  fired  in  self-de- 
fense. It  further  stated  that  for  any  honest  mistake 
on  his  part  Germany  acknowledged  no  responsibity. 
This,  when  collated  with  our  communications,  brought 
the  two  Chancelleries  to  an  impasse.  Since  that  date 
I  have  seen  no  published  communication  from  the 
German  Foreign  Office. 

Subsequently  the  entire  subject-matter  of  submarine 
attack  on  steamers  such  as  the  Lusitania  and  Arabic 
was  taken  up  between  the  German  Ambassador  and 
our  Secretary  of  State  by  an  interchange  of  views, 
oral  and  written.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these 
were  what  diplomacy  knows  as  pourparlers,  prelimi- 
nary to  contemplated  adjustment,  what  was  said  or 
written  by  either  party  to  the  conference  not  to  be 
binding  on  either  Government  until  formally  approved 
by  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  an  Ambassador 
to  bind  his  Government  in  a  negotiation  initiated  be- 
tween himself  and  the  foreign  Government  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  it  is  fairly  to  be  assumed  that  he  has 
not  the  same  authority  in  matters  initiated  between 
the  two  Chancelleries  and  in  which  he  intervenes  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by  exchange  of  views 
what  both  Governments  will  agree  to. 

In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  the  German 
Ambassador  at  first  orally,  afterward  in  writing,  made 
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certain  statements  as  to  orders  which  he  said  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  issued  to  its  naval  officers. 
Whether  a  copy  of  those  orders  was  or  was  not  filed 
with  his  statement,  I  am  not  informed.  Similarly, 
he  gave  certain  assurances — that  liners  would  not  be 
attacked  without  giving  passengers  a  fair  chance  to 
save  their  lives;  that  incidents  such  as  those  in  which 
the  Lusitania  and  Arabic  were  concerned  "would  not 
occur  again." 

Now,  what  some  of  us  would  like  to  know  is  this : 
Did  the  German  Foreign  Office  by  communication 
to  our  State  Department  ever  confirm  these  deliver- 
ances of  its  Ambassador? 

It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  about  the  time  the 
pourparlers  began  that  special  authority  to  settle  the 
whole  controversy  had  been  conferred  on  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  so  that  any  assurances  which  he 
might  give  during  his  negotiations  in  reference  to  a 
matter  originally  taken  up  directly  between  the  two 
Chancelleries  would  bind  his  home  Government  with- 
out reference  back  to  it  for  confirmation.  Can  you 
inform  us  whether  any  communication  of  that  sort 
from  the  German  Foreign  Office  was  ever  filed  with 
our  State  Department;  and  if  so,  may  we  know  the 
text  of  it? 

Unless  the  German  Foreign  Office  has  sent  us  some 
communication  dealing  with  this  submarine  confer- 
ence subsequent  to  the  one  about  the  Arabic,  referred 
to  above,  or  has  advised  us  in  some  way  officially  that 
its  Ambassador  had  special  powers  when  he  gave  "as- 
surances" touching  a  matter  still  in  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  some  sceptical  persons 
may  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  result  achieved  by 
our  diplomacy  was  not  unlike  what  a  section  of  the 
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United  States  Revised  Statutes  describes  as  "green 
goods." 

XV. 

New  York,  November  15th,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  New  York  Sun, 
Sir: 

Reading  your  paper  day  by  day  as  I  have  for  upward 
of  fifty  years; — others  also,  for  no  man  can  keep  well 
informed  if  he  confines  himself  to  a  single  paper, — the 
impression  is  gathered  that  the  present  objective  is 
"England,"  as  it  is  in  Lissauer's  poem.  "Tax  War  on 
British,"  "To  Stop  Arms  Exports,"  &c,  are  the  head- 
lines. May  it  not  be  well  to  give  some  careful  thought 
to  these  propositions  ? 

Of  course  we  can  insist,  if  we  choose,  on  a  prompt 
acceptance  of  our  demands,  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  exhaustive  note  of  protest  we  have  sent 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  We  can  try,  if  it 
seems  best,  to  enforce  them  by  some  sort  of  embargo. 
Incidentally,  unless  France  is  included  in  the  embargo, 
it  would  result  merely  in  two  additional  handlings  and 
car  haul  from  Bordeaux  or  some  other  French  port 
to  the  English  Channel.  But  whatever  we  do  in  that 
way  will  necessarily  irritate  England  greatly ;  she  has  a 
case  of  "nerves,"  as  we  had  during  the  civil  war,  and 
it  will  take  some  time  to  quiet  them. 

There  is  no  apprehension  that  this  would  lead  to 
war  between  the  two  countries  ;  let  us  banish  that 
idea  from  consideration.  This  controversy  involves 
dollars,  not  lives.  But  what  may  happen  while  the 
irritation,  embargoes  or  what  not  continues?  Before 
many  months  these  waring  nations,  which  are  bleed- 
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ing  white  and  wasting  their  hoarded  treasures,  will 
be  negotiating  for  peace,  and  each  will  be  keen  for  a 
peace  that  will  save  its  face.  Outlying  matters,  col- 
onies, &c.,  may  afford  some  chance  of  exchange,  but 
England  certainly  cannot  save  her  face  unless  Belgium 
is  put  back  where  she  was  before  the  war,  intact,  with 
no  chains  on  her  in  the  shape  of  customs  union  or 
strategic  points.  Germany  cannot  save  her  face  with 
her  own  people  if  she  gives  up  Belgium,  unless  she  be 
driven  out  of  it  by  force,  which  does  not  now  seem 
likely,  without  some  very  substantial  quid  pro  quo. 
Would  it  not  be  a  sufficient  quid  pro  quo  if  England  at 
the  council  table  said,  "Should  you  choose  some  place  in 
the  sun  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  south  of  Canada, 
whether  in  the  Carribbean  or  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
Mexico  or  South  America,  barring  our  own  or  French 
possessions,  we  will  not  interfere  with  you.  If  the 
United  States  choose  to  fight  with  you  in  support  of 
what  they  call  their  Monroe  Doctrine  we  guarantee 
that  we  shall  stand  neutral." 

I  express  no  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  but  possibly  many  who  are  now  keen  for 
undertaking  to  constrain  England  by  embargoes  are 
strong  believers  in  it.  It  seems  up  to  them  to  take  a 
long  look  ahead. 

XVI. 

New  York,  November  15th,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
Sir: 

In  Mr.  Beck's  second  article  on  the  case  of  Miss 
Cavell  he  refers  to  what  he  calls  a  "press  bureau  state- 
ment" published  on  November  3rd.    I  read  it  when  it 
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appeared  in  the  morning  papers  of  that  day,  but  did 
not  give  it  much  attention,  assuming  that  it  merely 
represented  information  gathered  by  the  reporters  in 
Washington  at  the  State  Department,  possibly  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  subordinate  clerks.  Mr. 
Beck,  however,  refers  to  it  as  if  it  were  more  than 
that,  as  if  it  were  a  statement  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  and  delivered  by  it  to  the  representatives 
of  the  press  for  publication  to  the  American  people. 
Is  he  right  in  thus  classifying  it? 

That  no  mere  idle  curiosity  prompts  this  question, 
the  following  review  of  the  facts  will  indicate:  Mr. 
Whitlock  was  our  duly  accredited  Minister  to  Bel- 
guim ;  with  the  assent  of  both  Governments  and  of  the 
German  authorities  then  in  military  occupation  of 
Belgium  he  was  discharging  his  functions  in  that 
country.  He  had  also  been  commissioned  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  look  after  the  interests  of  British 
subjects  who  might  be  in  difficulties  in  Belguim,  this 
with  the  assent  of  our  Government  and  of  Germany. 
He  undertook  to  assist  Miss  Cavell,  a  British  subject, 
to  obtain  counsel  for  her  trial,  and  to  appeal  for  clem- 
ency to  the  pardoning  power. 

He  made  a  report  of  what  he  had  done  and  the 
results  to  the  British  Government,  as  his  duty  required 
him  to  do.    That  report  has  been  published  in  full. 

He  also  made  a  report'  of  the  transaction  to  the 
United  States  Government,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 
That  report  has  not  been  published :  it  has  been  pigeon- 
holed as  have  many  other  documents  of  general  in- 
terest. All  that  we  know  about  its  contents  is  this 
"press  bureau  statement."  Comparing  that  with  Mr. 
Whitlock's  published  report  to  the  British,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  they  contained  inconsistent  state- 
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ments,  and  that  the  unpublished  report  modified  the 
published  one. 

How  correct  the  4 'press  bureau  statement"  may  be 
we  do  not  know,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but 
may  we  not  at  least  be  informed  who  is  the  author  of 
it? 

Some  day  the  pigeon-holes  will  be  opened  and  their 
contents,  so  carefully  kept  from  us — possibly  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  too  strong  meat  for  babes  like  us — 
will  be  laid  before  the  American  people.  When  that 
time  comes  some  of  us  who  do  not  quickly  forget  will 
institute  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ''press  bureau 
statement"  with  the  report  itself.  If  such  comparison 
should  reveal  inaccuracies,  distortions,  or  elisions  in 
matters  of  substance,  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  them. 

XVII. 

The  "good  authority"  referred  to  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  this  letter  is  the  printed  record  on  appeal 
from  the  British  prize  court  of  first  instance:  this 
record  the  writer  had  read.  It  contained  all  the  tes- 
timony in  the  case.  It  was  not  a  secret  document; 
any  newspaper  which  had  a  London  agency  could 
have  ascertained  what  it  contained,  but  none  of  our 
enterprising  journals  published  a  synapsis  of  its 
contents. 

The  mine  of  information  suggested  in  the  fifth  para- 
graph seems  to  have  been  explored  by  Mr.  A.  Mau- 
rice Low.  His  article  on  "United  States  Prece- 
dents" in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  24th,  ipi6,  contains  some  inter- 
esting  deliverances  from  Rear- Admiral  Theodorus 
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Bailey,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding  East  Gulf  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  and  from  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

November  18th,  191 5. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Sun, 
Sir: 

Undoubtedly  England,  in  the  stress  of  war,  has 
violated  certain  generally  recognized  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  our  traders  (and  through  them 
the  rest  of  us)  have  suffered  therefrom.  We  have 
sent  an  exhaustive  protest  dealing  with  the  subject 
and  forcibly  presenting  our  views.  It  states  our  con- 
tentions very  clearly,  although  in  some  respects  it  in- 
vites a  response  which  may  prove  awkward. 

It  intimates  that  English  courts  cannot  be  trusted 
to  decide  a  question  of  international  law  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  that  law;  that  they  would  be 
controlled  by  some  order  in  council.  Those  who  know 
them  would  expect  our  Federal  courts  when  confronted 
with  such  a  question  of  interpretation  to  decide  it  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  international  law  although 
some  joint  resolution  of  Congress  or  a  statute  of  the 
United  States  called  for  a  different  decision.  The 
English  courts  have  been  jealous  of  interference  with 
their  prerogative  by  Crown,  Council  or  Parliament, 
and  it  seems  not  quite  courteous,  in  advance  of  their 
decision,  to  suggest  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to 
pass  as  other  courts  do  on  questions  of  international 
law. 

An  English  prize  court  has  rendered  a  decision  ad- 
verse to  some  American  claimants  of  cargo  on  four 
or  five  vessels;  that  case  is  now  on  appeal  and  the 
intimation  of  our  communication  is  that  the  decision 
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of  the  first  instance  court  was  wrong  and  that  the 
decision  of  the  Appeal  Court  will  also  be  wrong.  But 
we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  evi- 
dence was;  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  there  was 
no  real  evidence,  only  suspicion  awakened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  shipment  exceeded  the  needs  of 
the  neutral  country  to  which  it  was  ostensibly  ship- 
ped. 

Now,  some  of  us  have  heard  on  what  seems  to  be 
good  authority  that  in  these  cases  there  was  a  mass 
of  evidence,  sworn  testimony  uncontradicted  and  docu- 
ments whose  authenticity  was  not  disputed,  which 
might  have  led  a  Federal  prize  court  to  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  This  testimony  is  not  sealed  up;  it  is 
accessible,  and  if  some  one  would  let  us  know  what 
it  is  we  might  be  able  more  intelligently  to  form  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  an  English 
court.  There  seems  to  be  overmuch  censoring  here 
about  many  things;  we  are  not  at  war  and  a  full  dis- 
closure of  all  that's  pigeonholed  should  not  be  denied 
us. 

Again,  our  protest  quotes  the  text  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dated  August  18th, 
1862,  which  are  in  line  with  the  propositions  which 
we  now  advance.  But  the  civil  war  was  still  young  in 
1862;  the  ingenious  use  of  Nassau  as  a  stalking  horse 
had  not  then  been  fully  perfected.  What  later  in- 
structions may  or  may  not  be  dug  up  out  of  our  pub- 
lished records,  and  they  comprise  many  printed  vol- 
umes, we  do  not  yet  know,  but  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  draughtsman  of  England's  reply  may  find 
something.  A  relative  of  mine  was  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Gulf  squadrons  during  the  later  years  of 
the  war,  and  from  what  I  heard  from  him  I  should 
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be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  instructions  of  1862 
held  through  to  the  end. 

XVIII. 

New  York,  November  29th,  1915- 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
Sir: 

In  the  issue  of  The  Times  a  few  days  ago,  under 
the  heading  "Objects  to  Publicity  of  Gerard's  Re- 
port," your  Washington  correspondent  made  certain 
statements,  attributed  by  him  to  "officials  at  the  State 
Department,"  which  are  somewhat  perplexing.  Thus 
it  is  suggested  that  the  British  Government  should 
not  have  given  out  this  report  for  publication,  because 
it  was  a  "confidential  communication."  Further,  that 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  make  some  protest  or  rep- 
resentation to  the  British  Government  is  relation  there- 
to: also  that  reports  like  these  tended  to  embarrass 
American  diplomatic  representatives,  and  might  ser- 
iously hamper  them  in  their  work. 

The  report  was  prepared  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Ger- 
ard through  our  Ambassador  at  London  to  the  British 
Government,  at  whose  request  he  had  acted.  As  be- 
tween that  Government  and  himself  the  report  was,  of 
course,  "confidential."  It  would  have  been  highly  im- 
proper for  him  immediately  after  sending  the  report 
to  give  it  out  for  publication.  It  was  for  the  British 
Government  to  select  the  time  of  publication.  It  cer- 
tainly should  surprise  no  one  that  it  published  the  re- 
port, which  it  had  obtained,  not  for  the  private  infor- 
mation of  British  Cabinet  officers,  but  to  lay  an  ac- 
curate statement  before  its  people,  especially  those 
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whose  relatives  and  friends  were  prisoners  in  a  for- 
eign land. 

One  is  puzzled  to  conceive  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning it  might  be  concluded  that  this  report  is  "con- 
fidential" so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  and  not 
to  be  released  for  publication  until  our  Secretary  of 
State  chooses.  If  our  Government  thought  that  its 
Ambassador  should  not  make  the  investigation  and 
report,  although  both  belligerents  united  in  asking  him 
to  do  so,  it  could  have  instructed  him  accordingly, 
but  having  allowed  him  to  act,  and  his  report  having 
been  made  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  place,  what 
happens  to  it  thereafter  is  no  concern  of  ours.  It  is 
a  matter  of  interest  only  to  the  belligerents,  through 
whose  concurrence  the  investigation  was  conducted 
and  the  report  made. 

XIX. 

December  18th,  19 15. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
Sir: 

In  your  editorial  column  last  evening  you  say: 
"Thus  the  grievance  of  the  Ancona  outrage  passes 
into  the  stage  of  negotiations.  It  becomes  a  subject 
for  correspondence,  conversations,  notes,  minutes,  pro- 
tocols, hair-splitting  and  circumlocution.  Like  the 
Lusitania  issue  it  soon  slips  from  the  zone  of  popular 
interest  into  that  of  official  consideration  and  there  it  is 
likely  to  stay  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  war." 
I  should  greatly  regret  it,  if  your  prophecy  comes 
true,  but  I  fancy  it  will;  since  the  Lusitania  negotia- 
tions have  ended  in  such  a  gaudy  triumph  for  Amer- 
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ican  diplomacy  presumably  the  Ancona  negotiations 
will  follow  the  same  lines. 

What  does  shock  me  in  your  article  is  your  com- 
ment. There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when,  on  this 
subject,  your  paper  had  convictions  and  your  writers 
had  the  courage  to  express  them.  It  is  always  lament- 
able to  see  a  person  who  has  posed  as  a  fearless  cham- 
pion of  the  right  join  the  ever  increasing  procession 
of  spineless  creatures  who  creep  along  in  fear  and 
trembling.  Your  comment  is  this:  "The  case  is  one 
of  those  curious  instances  in  which  fundamental  right 
is  more  or  less  powerless  against  buckrammed  technic- 
ality and  precedent." 

No!  A  thousand  times,  No!  Such  is  not  the  true 
explanation  of  this  "curious  instance. "  If  you  turn 
out  to  be  a  true  prophet — which  may  heaven  forfend 
— the  outcome  will  be,  not  because  "fundamental  right" 
is  powerless  against  "technicality,"  but  because  those 
to  whom  the  honor,  the  good  name,  the  place  in  history 
of  this  country  are  confieded,  are  constitutionally  too 
timid,  physically  or  morally,  or  both,  to  handle  a  man's 
job  like  men.  Let  us  all  hope,  then,  that  you  are 
mistaken  in  your  prognosis. 

XX. 

January  5th,  19 16. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 
Sir  : 

Excessive  "caution" — not  to  use  a  stronger  word — 
sometimes  leads  to  inconsistency. 

We  are  having  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain  as 
to  blockade  and  as  to  methods  of  search  for  contra- 
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band  on  seagoing  vessels.  She  contends  that  condi- 
tions have  changed  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  since 
our  own  war,  1 861-1865.  That  efficient  blockade  no 
longer  requires  incessant  watch  at  a  harbor's  mouth; 
that  large  ocean  steamers  can  no  longer  be  properly 
searched  for  suspected  contraband  on  the  open  ocean, 
but  that  they  must  first  be  brought  to  some  convenient 
wharf  or  anchorage.  With  her  we  have  a  treaty  which 
insures  the  decision  of  these  questions,  neither  of 
which  involves  "national  honor,"  by  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration  before  either  side  may  seek  some  sterner 
arbitrament.  Moreover,  all  losses  sustained  mean- 
while are  solvable  in  dollars  and  susceptible  of  more 
accurate  liquidation  than  are  losses  of  human  lives. 

Our  latest  note  to  England  state  that  we  find  her 
argument  of  "changed  conditions"  unpersuasive ;  that 
we  insist  that  all  vessels,  even  the  largest  steamers, 
shall  be  searched,  if  at  all,  at  sea  without  delay;  that 
we  consider  her  blockade  inefficient  and  will  not  re- 
spect it. 

Under  international  law  a  merchant  vessel  does  not 
lose  her  status  as  such  because  she  carries  a  small  gun 
mounted  astern.  The  Hague  conferences  have  ac- 
cepted this  proposition.  So  have  we,  and  we  have  laid 
down  in  great  detail  the  sort  of  guns,  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  which  shall  be  taken  as 
the  test  of  such  status.  Germany  has  perfected  and 
put  in  commission  a  new  type  of  armed  cruiser,  one 
possessing  enormous  power  of  destruction,  but  highly 
vulnerable  under  certain  circumstances.  Indeed,  if 
one  may  believe  newspaper  accounts,  a  man  with  the 
sporting  weapon  known  popularly  as  an  "elephant  gun" 
may,  if  he  makes  a  lucky  hit  with  an  explosive  bullet, 
put  one  of  this  new  type  of  cruiser  out  of  commission. 
Therefore    Germany    contends    that    under  these 
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"changed  conditions"  a  merchant  vessel  must  lose  her 
status  as  such  if  she  has  mounted  any  gun  at  all. 

With  Germany  we  have  no  such  treaty  as  we  have 
with  England,  requiring  both  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy to  submit  it  to  an  arbitral  tribunal.  Possibly 
that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  stated  in  your  columns 
that  our  Government  contemplates  a  change  of  posi- 
tion. The  suggestion  is  that,  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  abandoning  the  dec- 
larations of  The  Hague  conferences,  we  shall  recognize 
changed  conditions,  and  shall  now  abrogate  our  former 
regulations  prescribing  what  a  merchant  vessel  may 
carry  and  preserve  her  status,  and  shall  accommodate 
our  application  of  those  principles  and  declarations  so 
that  they  may  not  in  future  interfere  with  or  embarrass 
the  use  of  this  new  type  of  vulnerable  armed  cruiser. 

Anything  for  a  quiet  life. 

XXI. 

February  12,  191 6. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 
Sir: 

Some  months  ago  our  State  Department  made  de- 
liverance on  a  question  of  international  law  in  the 
form  of  a  communication  to  the  Chairman  of  a  Con- 
gessional  Committee.  The  subject  matter  was  the 
export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the  fortunes  of 
war  having  brought  it  to  pass  that  one  side  was  bene- 
fitting by  our  exportation,  while  the  other  was  not. 
The  letter  from  the  State  Department  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed the  question,  pointing  out  that  it  was  universally 
recognized  that  the  citizens  of  a  neutral  State  were 
free  to  sell  even  contraband  of  war  to  any  belligerent 
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who  chose  to  buy;  of  course,  the  purchasers  took  the 
risk  of  having  the  contraband  seized  in  transit. 

This  proposition  thus  stated  was  correct.  Our  latest 
personal  experience  with  it  was  during  the  Spanish 
war,  when,  as  Andrew  D.  White,  at  that  time  our 
Ambassador  to  Berlin,  has  written  "during  the  entire 
war  vessels  freely  carried  ammunition  from  German 
ports  to  both  Spain  and  to  the  United  States." 

A  recent  petition  to  Congress  untruthfully  states  the 
exact  converse  of  this  historical  fact,  but  then,  no  one 
expects  to  find  accuracy  in  petitions  so  phrased  as  to 
secure  a  million  signatures. 

The  State  Department  further  stated  that,  although 
as  a  matter  of  local  policy  any  neutral  country  was 
free  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  to  change  such  a  rule  as 
to  exports  by  its  citizens  and  to  notify  all  belligerents 
of  its  attitude,  to  do  so  after  a  war  had  progressed  so 
far  that  the  change  would  help  one  side  and  harm  the 
other  would  be  a  distinctly  unneutral  act,  against 
which  the  injured  party  would  have  good  ground  to 
protest.  This  also  is  a  well-accepted  principle  of  inter- 
national law. 

These  deliverances  of  the  State  Department  were 
reiterated  subsequently  in  a  communication  to  the  dual 
monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary. 

When  this  war  broke  out  it  was  an  accepted  rule  of 
international  law  that  a  merchant  vessel  was  entitled 
to  carry  armament  for  defensive  purposes  without 
changing  its  status  as  a  private  merchant  vessel.  So 
thoroughly  was  that  proposition  accepted  as  funda- 
mental law  by  this  country  that  we  had  a  body  of 
rules,  formulated  by  Federal  authorities,  prescribing 
the  size  of  gun,  the  quantity  of  ammunition,  etc.,  which 
the  vessel  could  so  carry. 

Now  after  the  war  has  progressed  so  far  that  it 
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will  help  the  one  side  and  harm  the  other  to  change 
the  accepted  rule,  we  give  preliminary  announcement 
of  our  intention  to  make  the  change.  Much  is  said  in 
the  announcement  about  humanity  and  saving  the  lives 
of  innocent  persons,  but  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why 
the  lives  of  innocent  people  are  not  imperiled  by  the 
explosion  of  an  imported  shell  in  a  village  occupied 
at  the  time  by  a  belligerent  force. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  comprehend  why,  if  it  be  an 
unneutral  act  to  change  one  rule  which  we  have  here- 
tofore followed,  and  which  international  law  has  al- 
ways recognized  at  a  time  when  the  change  will  op- 
erate unequally,  it  will  not  be  equally  unneutral  to 
change  another  rule  which  we  have  heretofore  fol- 
lowed, and,  which  international  law  has  recognized, 
at  a  time  when  that  change  will  operate  unequally. 

"Consistency  thou  art  a  jewel." 

XXII. 

February  13th,  19 16. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 
Sir  : 

The  march  of  events  has  led  us  on  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways  and  it  behooves  us  to  be  careful  which 
we  choose,  because  the  same  onward  march  will  bring 
us  to  the  day  when  the  ambitions,  the  passions,  the 
influences,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  this  present  time  will 
have  become  things  of  the  past.  Then  history  calmly, 
coldly  and  impartially  will  record  what  has  been  done 
and  will  award  praise  or  blame. 

At  the  outbreak  of  this  wrar,  which  has  made  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  continent  a  battle  field,  we  stood  neutral. 
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With  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  a  neutral  country  this  letter  has  no  concern. 
How  many  of  us  accept  the  summary  announced  by 
high  authority  in  August,  191 4,  and  recently  reiterated 
I  do  not  know ;  certainly  many  of  us  dissent.  It  is 
with  the  state's  action  touching  its  rights  and  obliga- 
tions that  history  will  be  concerned — for  a  neutral  has 
obligations  as  well  as  rights. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  international  law  uni- 
versally accorded  to  a  neutral  state  the  right  to  allow 
its  citizens  to  sell  contraband  of  war  to  any  belligerent 
who  wished  to  buy.  It  was  under  no  obligation  so  to 
do.  If,  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  those  who 
think  it  wrong  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  will  use  them  to  kill  other  men,  we  had  forbidden 
our  citizens  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  any  belliger- 
ent, we  would  have  done  what  we  had  a  right  to  do 
and  have  still  been  neutral,  because  our  action  would 
affect  all  equally.  Such  action  would,  as  it  seems  to 
many  of  us,  have  been  unwise,  because  the  time  might 
come  when  we  would  find  ourselves  in  need  of  buying 
from  others  and  in  some  bitter  hour  would  realize  the 
application  of  the  text:  "With  whatsoever  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  How- 
ever, we  took  no  such  action  then  and  for  eighteen 
months  have  allowed  our  citizens  to  do  what  inter- 
national law  says  they  may  do,  without  constraining 
them  by  any  statute. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  had  been  for  genera- 
tions a  rule  of  international  law  that  the  carrying  of 
armament  for  defence  did  not  change  the  status  of  a 
merchant  ship.  We  might  then  have  declared  that 
we  would  no  longer  accept  that  rule.  Whatever  crit- 
icism might  have  resulted,  we  could  not  fairly  be  called 
unneutral,  because  no  one  could  then  know  what  would 
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be  the  fortune  of  war  upon  the  ocean  and  our  action, 
at  that  time,  would  have  affected  all  other  nations 
equally.  But  we  took  no  such  action ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  prescribed  in  detail  how  much  defensive  armament 
a  vessel  might  carry  and  still  be  considered  by  us  a 
merchantman. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  change  our  policy,  that 
we  abrogate  our  prescribed  regulations  and  in  so  doing, 
undertake,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  modify  the  rules  of 
international  law.  The  time  is  badly  chosen ;  eighteen 
months  of  war  has  produced  a  situation  where  it  is 
obvious  that  the  changes  we  contemplate  making,  will 
help  one  group  of  belligerents  and  harm  the  other.  In 
the  deliverances  of  our  Department  of  State  we  find 
a  clear  statement  of  the  proposition  that  changes  of 
this  sort  made  by  a  neutral  while  a  war  is  in  progress 
are  unneutral  acts;  quite  naturally,  because  action 
which  helps  one  side  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  obligation  to  avoid  taking  the  side 
of  either  party  to  the  controversy. 

It  behooves  those  who  contemplate  placing  this 
country  in  the  position  where  the  proposed  changes 
will  place  it,  carefully  to  consider  the  consequences. 
Not  merely  the  immediate  results — protests,  recrimi- 
nations, bitterness,  estrangements — but  the  ultimate 
judgment  which  history  will  pronounce.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted principle,  not  only  of  law,  but  of  the  every  day 
conduct  of  life,  that  an  individual  is  presumed  to  intend 
the  consequences  which  naturally  result  from  any  act 
of  his;  especially  if  he  acts,  not  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
but  after  deliberate  consideration.  What  then  will  be 
the  conclusion  when  the  pages  of  impartial  history 
come  to  be  written?  Will  there  be  any  doubt  which 
side  was  helped  by  the  change?  Will  there  be  any 
doubt  that  it  was  obvious  when  the  change  was  made 
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what  result  would  follow?  Will  there  be  any  doubt 
that  those  who  made  the  change  intended  the  result? 
Surely  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions. 

There  may  be  different  theories  as  to  what  inspired 
the  intent.  We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the 
claims  of  humanity;  but  those  claims  were  just  as 
strong  when  the  war  broke  out  and  the  disputants 
stood  ready  to  test  the  measure  of  their  strength  as 
they  are  to-day,  when  varying  fortunes  have  gone 
far  to  determine  that  measure.  It  seems  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  history  will  accept  a  consum- 
ing zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  as  the  sole  main- 
spring of  our  action.  It  will  seek  for  other  motive. 
It  may  find  them  in  some  strong  sympathy  by  our 
rulers  with  the  cause  of  the  side  they  decided  to  help; 
it  may  suggest,  perhaps  accept,  some  more  sordid  mo- 
tive as  the  explanation  of  their  conduct.  But  that  it 
will  hold  that  the  conduct  was  deliberately  chosen  to 
accomplish  the  result  which  necessarily  followed  seems 
inevitable;  and  upon  that  finding  the  conduct  of  the 
"great  neutral  nation"  will  be  judged. 

XXIII. 

Sometime  subsequent  to  March  25th,  19 16,  the  State 
Department  gave  out  for  publication  a  "Memoran- 
dum on  the  Status  of  Armed  Merchant  Vessels," 
said  to  have  been  prepared  some  weeks  before.  It 
was  a  lengthy  document,  filling  several  columns  in 
the  newspapers  which  published  it.  It  was  meticul- 
ously divided  into  numbered  sections  and  sub-sec- 
tions having  the  appearance  of  a  Chapter  of  a  Code 
of  International  Law.  .  Much  of  it  was  a  restate- 
ment of  well-settled  principles;  it  contained,  how- 
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ever,  propositions,  some  of  which  were  in  dispute 
and  some  of  which  were  novel. 

April  27th,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 
Sir  : 

Why  are  these  many  words,  written  a  month  ago, 
released  from  cold  storage  just  now?  Was  the  Lusi- 
tania  an  armed  merchant  vessel  engaged  in  hunting 
for  U  boats?  Was  the  Arabic?  Was  the  Tubantia? 
Was  the  Sussex? 

If  it  be  thought  desirable  to  settle  on  a  code  of  reg- 
ulations governing  maritime  matters,  not  only  in  our 
own  ports,  but  on  the  high  seas,  especially  in  such 
minute  detail,  might  it  not  be  well  to  wait  until  some 
more  peaceful  season,  when  the  various  maritime 
powers  may  discuss  the  subject,  and,  possibly,  reach 
some  general  accord?  If  this  country  and  Germany, 
for  mutual  benefits  exchanged,  whatever  they  may  be, 
should  agree  on  some  code,  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be 
now  accepted  by  the  other  nations,  who  also  have  rights 
on  the  high  seas,  as  a  binding  exposition  of  interna- 
tional law?  Will  they  not  be  much  more  likely  to 
take  that  law  as  they  found  it  when  the  war  broke 
out? 

The  pronunciamento  that  such  of  our  citizens  as 
sail,  passengers  or  sailormen,  on  ships  of  a  certain 
class  cannot  expect  immunity,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  United  States  will  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  protect  them,  may  not  effect  much  change. 
Certainly,  quite  a  number  of  our  citizens,  innocent 
people,  who  for  the  past  year  have  traveled  on  inno- 
cent ships,  without  having  received  any  such  warning 
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from  their  government  and  have  suffered  loss,  have 
not  found  that  protection  of  any  especial  value. 

There  are  persons  who  travel  on  the  high  seas  on 
routes  not  followed  by  American  ships,  because  their 
lawful  occasions  require  them  to  do  so,  not — as  has 
been  suggested — because  the  ship  owner  or  his  gov- 
ernment hires  them  to  make  the  voyage.  Such  of  them 
as  are  reasonably  intelligent  have  probably  discovered, 
by  this  time,  that  a  policy  in  a  solvent  company,  life 
or  accident,  is  likely  to  be  of  more  practical  utility  to 
them. 


XXIV. 

May  2nd,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  Life  : 
Sir: 

The  call  of  "Orphelinat  des  Armees"  appeals  to  all ; 
the  arrangement  made  whereby,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  each  subscriber  will  be  able  to  identify  the  orphan 
he  is  helping  is  most  desirable.  Enclosing  the  neces- 
sary seventy-three  dollars,  may  I  submit  a  further  sug- 
gestion ? 

One  of  the  beautiful  things  developed  in  France 
within  the  past  year  is  the  new  war  relation  of 
"marraine"  and  "fileul"  god-mother  and  god-son. 
Every  soldier  of  France  who  was  a  homeless,  friend- 
less man  was  listed  by  the  government,  and  the  women 
of  France,  old,  middle-aged,  young,  even  the  little 
girls,  selected  each  her  fileul,  to  whom  it  became  her 
duty  to  send  what  little  comforts  she  could,  to  write 
to  him  words  of  tender  friendship  and  of  cheer,  to 
urge  him  to  write  to  her,  with  full  assurance  that  there 
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was  in  France  at  least  one  woman  who  thought  of 
him,  cared  for  him  and  prayed  for  him  to  le  bon  Dien. 

Now  this  is  the  suggestion:  Let  each  of  us  who 
contributes  for  a  war  orphan  do  so  in  the  name  of 
some  child.  Let  it  be  the  contributor's  duty  to  see  that 
the  American  child  fully  understands  the  situation  and 
the  fact  that  the  ten  cents  a  day  for  two  years  is  not 
all  the  orphan  needs ;  that  it  is  for  the  American  child 
to  do  more,  little  gifts  of  clothing  or  what  not,  expres- 
sions of  solicitude,  etrennes  de  Noel.  Also  let  it  be 
for  the  American  child  to  find  some  one  among  its 
own  relatives,  when  the  two  years  expire — small 
fraction  of  the  period  required  for  the  orphan  and  its 
mother  or  foster-mother  to  become  independent  of  out- 
side help — to  provide  the  ten  cents  a  day  for  another 
two  years.  The  reminder  will  be  needed;  we  are  a 
busy  people,  and  most  of  us,  I  fear,  are  "quick  for- 
ge tters." 

That  such  a  plan  will  help  the  war-orphan  is  mani- 
fest ;  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  for  the  American 
child,  who  can  doubt?  But,  more  than  that,  it  may 
help  in  some  way  to  strengthen  the  tendrils  which 
have  bound  together  in  sympathy  our  country  and 
France — her  first  friend.  They  are  grievously  frayed 
now,  more  so  than  most  people  here  realize.  I  see 
letters  from  French  people,  old  friends  and  warm 
friends  of  America,  lettres  intimes;  and  I  know. 
Anything  is  helpful  which  may  tend  to  show  that  all 
of  us  are  not  solicitous  only  for  our  material  gains. 

When  these  war-clouds  shall  roll  away,  when  the 
thunder-bolt  shall  no  longer  crash  through  the  gloom ; 
when,  amid  the  ashes  of  her  desolated  homes  and  the 
graves  of  a  generation  of  her  sons,  we  see  France,  her 
dross  all  purged  away  in  the  seven-times  heated  fur- 
nace through  which  she  has  passed,  standing,  pallid 
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and  haggard,  in  her  Gethsemane  with  the  bloody  sweat 
upon  her  brow,  but  still  standing  erect,  as,  please  God, 
she  will,  looking  with  clear  eyes  to  the  sunlight  of  a 
brighter  future,  may  we  not  strive  to  make  her  feel 
that  what  little  we  may  contribute  towards  knitting  up 
the  raveled  tissue  of  her  daily  life  is  not  just  a  charit- 
able dole  flung  out  from  our  abundance,  but  that  every 
dollar  of  it  is  consecrated  with  the  loving  sympathy 
of  the  children  of  her  sister  republic  beyond  the  sea? 

XXV. 

On  the  occasion  of  Germany's  reply  to  our  Sussex 
note  with  a  statement  as  to  what  she  zvould  do,  con- 
ditioned on  the  United  States  effecting  some  change 
in  the  Allies'  methods  of  blockade. 

May  6th,  1916. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 
Sir  : 

Of  the  German  note  one  thing  may  be  said :  it  seems 
very  easy  to  answer.  Of  course,  it  must  be  answered, 
or  we  will  appear  to  accept  its  conditions. 

The  note  states,  not  that  Germany  will  issue,  but 
that  she  has  issued,  an  order  to  her  naval  forces  in- 
tended to  put  a  stop  to  the  methods  of  undersea  war- 
fare of  which  we  complained.  We  need  not  be  hyper- 
critical of  the  text  of  the  order;  we  should  assume 
that  it  is  intended  in  good  faith  to  accomplish  that 
result.  If,  as  construed,  it  does  not  do  so,  that  fact 
will  soon  be  made  manifest.  Therefore,  on  the  day 
we  send  our  reply,  the  situation  will  be  that  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  we  know,  is  conducting  that  war- 
fare in  conformity  with  our  requests. 
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With  this  result  we  may  express  great  satisfaction, 
inasmuch  as  it  permits  the  continuance  of  diplomatic 
relations,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  two  nations 
to  come  to  some  accord  with  regard  to  various  regret- 
able  occurrences  in  the  past. 

It  might  then  be  stated  that  we  regret  to  learn  from 
the  note  that  this  abandonment  of  the  methods  com- 
plained of  may  be  only  temporary.  That  it  is  for 
Germany  to  determine,  how  long  such  abandonment 
shall  last.  That  all  this  country  has  to  say  on  the  main 
question,  has  already  been  said  in  our  prior  notes; 
that  presumably  all  Germany  has  to  say  is  to  be  found 
in  her  notes,  and  that  further  exchange  of  communi- 
cations on  that  question  seems  unnecessary.  That 
should  Germany,  either  by  revoking  these  new  in- 
structions, or  by  a  loose  construction  of  their  terms, 
resume  the  methods  of  which  we  complained,  the  situ- 
ation will  be  precisely  as  it  was  before  this  last  reply 
was  received,  and  such  resumption  will  be  tantamount 
to  a  refusal  of  the  request  contained  in  our  note  of 
April  1 8.  That,  in  such  an  event,  as  was  indicated 
in  our  said  note,  diplomatic  relations  between  our  two 
countries  will  cease. 

In  this  way  it  will  be  left  for  Germany,  not  for 
ourselves,  to  press  the  button,  or  not  to  do  so.  More- 
over, if  the  button  is  pressed  the  result  will  automatic- 
ally be  action,  not  words.  Really,  we  are  about  "fed- 
up"  with  words. 

XXVI. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Press  Club  on  May  16th, 
ip  16,  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  that 
Americans  believe  "the  present  quarrel  has  carried 
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those  engaged  in  it  so  far  that  they  cannot  be  held 
to  ordinary  standards  of  responsibility  and  that 
therefore,  as  some  men  have  expressed  it  to  me, 
since  the  rest  of  the  world  is  mad,  why  should  we 
not  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  action?" 

May  i  8th,  1916. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Times: 
Sir  : 

There  seems  to  be  growing  belief  that  when  the 
warring  nations  of  Europe  reach  the  stage,  as  they 
eventually  will,  where  the  terms  of  a  truce  and  the 
conditions  of  a  general  peace  are  to  be  arranged,  this 
country  will  have  a  place  at  their  council  board.  Is 
there  any  substantial  basis  for  such  belief? 

For  nearly  two  years  most  of  these  nations  have 
made  enormous  sacrifices  for  their  respective  causes; 
human  life  has  been  laid  down  and  human  agony 
endured  as  never  before,  while  incalculable  material 
possessions  have  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
During  all  that  time  our  country  has  peacefully  looked 
on,  selling  its  crops,  and  its  manufactures  in  enormous 
quantities  at  very  great — sometimes  at  exorbitant — 
profit,  heaping  up  its  own  possessions  until  financial 
editors  begin  to  tell  us  that  when  the  war  ends  we 
shall  be  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world.  Out  of  our 
profits  we  have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers from  this  frightful  conflict,  about  fifty  cents  per 
capita  of  our  population — that,  at  least,  is  the  high- 
est estimate  I  have  seen. 

It  would  seem  rather  improbable  that  those  nations 
which  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  long 
day  and  have  suffered  all  the  loss  will  expect  us  to 
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under  which  the  combatants  shall  lay  down  their  arms. 

Of  course  it  is  understandable  that  some  single  na- 
tion, or  some  group,  being  satisfied  that  we  would  be 
likely  to  side  with  it  on  some  of  the  controversies  that 
will  arise,  would,  by  reason  thereof,  be  pleased  to  see 
us  in  the  council  chamber.  But  surely  the  very  same 
reason  would  induce  the  others  to  object  most  strenu- 
ously to  our  presence  there;  and  without  tlhe  assent 
of  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them  all,  we  shall  have 
no  part  in  the  negotiations. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  we  should  be  their 
peacemaker,  because  as  a  country  we  have  preserved 
neutrality,  have  been  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  there- 
fore are  entirely  sane,  whereas  these  others  have,  it  is 
said,  all  become  insane.  Will  this  argument  have 
much  weight?  Take,  for  example,  Serbia,  Belgium, 
and  France;  certainly  no  one  of  these  three  countries 
began  this  war.  Their  best  and  bravest  have  thrown 
themselves  ungrudgingly  by  millions  into  the  blazing 
hell  of  battle,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  repel  invasion, 
to  preserve  their  homes  and  firesides,  to  protect  their 
women  and  children,  to  save  their  mother  country, 
which  they  love  with  a  passionate  devotion;  for  her 
they  have  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great.  In  doing 
so  they  believed  and  still  believe  that  they  were  dis- 
charging a  sacred  duty  in  a  righteous  cause.  It  makes 
no  matter  that  some  among  us — even  a  majority  of 
us — do  not  share  their  belief,  they  believe  it  to  the 
uttermost  depth  of  their  souls;  and  without  their  as- 
sent, we  are  not  likely  to  have  a  part  in  the  settlement 
which  is  to  bring  peace,  unless  they  and  their  allies 
are  more  badly  beaten  than  they  are  today.  Will  they 
find  the  argument  a  persuasive  one  that,  because  of 
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what  they  have  done,  because  of  what  they  are  doing 
— for  they  are  still  fiercely  fighting  to  expel  the  invader 
from  their  soil — we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  insane? 

Will  they  not  rather  reach  the  conclusion  that,  if 
this  be  our  summary  of  the  whole  matter,  our  appre- 
ciation of  relative  values  is  not  keen  enough  to  make 
us  a  desirable  counselor?  And  will  not  the  answer 
to  our  argument  be  much  the  same  as  the  message 
to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  as  re- 
corded in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions ? 

XXVII. 

May  23rd,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 
Sir: 

It  was  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  French  felt- 
hurt  on  learning  that  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
United  States  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were 
mad  "beyond  the  limits  of  responsibility."  As  there 
was  no  intention  to  speak  unkindly  of  a  friendly  na- 
tion, one  might  wonder  at  the  expression,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  a  native  born  American,  of  old  American 
stock,  whose  memory  runs  back  to  the  time,  when  the 
people  of  this  country,  North  and  South,  cherished 
ideals  for  which  they  were  willing  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices. May  not  the  origin  of  the  expression  be  found 
in  continued  efforts  to  accomplish  a  hopeless  task,  viz. 
to  tot  up  the  votes  of  an  assumed  universal  referendum 
whenever  any  question  arises,  and  to  utter  not  one's 
own  opinion,  but  what  the  presumed  tally  may  indicate 
is  the  opinion  of  a  possible  majority? 
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What  may  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  touching  the  attitude  and  the 
actions  of  any  one  of  the  belligerents  no  one  can  tell. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  this  country  has  become  a 
veritable  Cave  of  Adullam.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  in  the  conglomerate  mass  of  people 
which  has  been  swept  in  here  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  there  is  no  intelligent  appreciation  of  what 
this  war  means  to  the  people  of  France.  What  it  does 
mean,  to  all  of  them,  is  best  expressed  by  the  farewell 
of  the  Breton  mother,  a  sailor's  widow,  to  her  only 
son,  a  boy  of  eighteen.  I  have  read  it  in  no  periodical 
here,  but  it  is  known  the  length  and  breadth  of  France, 
Theodore  Botrel,  "Chassonnier  des  Armees,"  has  em- 
balmed it  in  verse,  and  it  is  sung  by  poilns  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  march.  Noticing  that  her  big  boy 
was  restless  and  unhappy,  and  divining  the  cause — a 
conflict  of  duties — she  said  to  him  unasked:  "Em- 
brasse  moi  et  va-t-en  pour  la  France.  Elle  est  ta  mere, 
mon  enfant,  quand  moi,  je  ne  suis  que  ta  p'tite 
maman." 

There  are  millions  of  people  yet  in  this  country,  who 
can  appreciate  what  a  spirit  this  signifies  and  hail  it 
with  reverence  and  sympathy.  God  grant  that  should 
a  day  of  bitter  trial  come  to  us  there  may  be  enough 
left  of  such  a  spirit  here  to  save  us  as,  please  God,  it 
will  save  France. 

XXVIII. 

June  16,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  The-  Sun  : 
Sir  : 

Goethe's  last  words  were  "Light!  more  light!"  un- 
less I've  misapplied  the  old  story.    Some  of  us  are 
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today  inclined  to  echo  the  wish,  for  November  is 
ahead  of  us  and  we  shall  have  to  drop  each  his  indi- 
vidual snowflake  for  one  man  or  another  as  the  next 
President  of  these  United  States. 

To  do  this  intelligently  we  must  be  fully  advised  as 
to  both  candidates.  Contrary  to  our  wish  and  hope 
we  have  been  confronted  with  most  serious  problems 
growing  out  of  the  great  war  in  Europe  and  have 
learned  that  we  cannot  live  our  life  simply  as  a  hermit 
nation,  entirely  without  concern  touching  anything 
beyond  the  environment  of  our  own  borders.  We 
shall  be  confronted  with  more  of  these  problems  in 
the  future.  To  an  intelligent  use  of  the  snowflake  it 
is  necessary  to  know  how  such  problems  will  affect 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  one  candidate  we  need  no  further  enlighten- 
ment, for  nearly  two  years  he  has  lived  in  the  "fierce 
light  which  beats  upon  a  throne" — equally  a  throne 
whether  King  or  President  occupies  it.  He  has  been 
confronted  with  serious  problems  and  has  dealt  with 
them.  From  his  record  we  can  discover  all  the  ele- 
ments of  his  personal  equation,  and  touching  possible 
future  problems  can,  with  reasonable  certainty,  deduce 
his  probable  orientation. 

As  to  the  other  candidate;  touching  these  practical 
matters  we  have  no  information  at  all.  Quite  naturally 
so;  situated  as  he  was  he  could  not  voice  personally 
and  publicly  any  criticisms  he  might  entertain  (if  he 
entertained  any)  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  other  men,  his  competitors  for  the  nomina- 
tion, were  free  to  do ;  a  freedom  so  fully  exercised  that 
as  to  the  three  most  prominent  ones  we  know  quite 
accurately  their  personal  equation  in  relation  to  these 
questions  outside  of  our  domestic  concerns. 

It  is  for  the  candidate  who  now  asks  for  the  votes 
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of  those  who  criticise  the  course  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration to  give  them  the  necessary  information — in 
the  concrete,  not  in  the  abstract.  This  we  have  not 
yet  had.  An  evening  paper  says  that  Mr.  Hughes  an- 
nounced that  this  attitude  is  one  of  unadulterated 
Americanism,  that  he  is  an  out  and  out  American. 
The  reporter  adds  that  on  hearing  this  statement  Mr. 
Henry  Clews  exclaimed:  "Bravo!  That  means  a 
lot."  Perhaps  it  does  to  Mr.  Clews,  but  to  others  of 
us  it  means  no  more  than  the  characterization  of  the 
telegram  of  acceptance,  an  "Americanism  that  knows 
no  ulterior  purpose;  a  patriotism  that  is  single  and 
complete." 

Some  of  us  have  severely  criticised  the  President 
for  action  or  non-action  during  these  past  twenty 
months,  but  none  of  us,  who  are  fair  minded,  doubted 
that  in  whatever  he  did  or  refrained  from  doing  he 
honestly,  sincerely  and  conscientiously  believed  that  he 
was  an  "unadulterated,"  and  "out  and  out  American" 
and  was  acting,  according  to  his  lights,  without  ul- 
terior purpose  with  a  patriotism  single  and  com- 
plete. So  these  general  statements  do  not  help  us  to 
any  great  extent.  We  feel  very  much  like  the  British 
jack  tar  who,  in  some  foreign  port,  was  spendidly  en- 
tertained at  a  function  where  his  portion  was  unlimited 
champagne  instead  of  rum.  "Say,  matey,"  he  re- 
marked, "this  stuff  tastes  good  enough,  but  we  don't 
get  any  forrader  with  it." 

Now  here  is  a  suggestion  whereby  we  may  "get 
forrader."  Three  salient  events  challenged  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  this  country. 

First,  the  violation  of  Belgium,  the  tiny  neutral 
nation  which  lay  in  the  track  of  the  storm,  we  being 
the  big  neutral  nation  to  whose  prompt  protest  "in  the 
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name  of  humanity,"  to  borrow  a  frequently  used 
phrase,  some  attention  might,  or  might  not  have  been 
paid. 

Secondly,  the  grossly  impertinent  advertisement  of 
the  German  Ambassador  warning  American  citizens 
not  to  sail  on  the  Lusitania,  on  which  vessel,  as  this 
country  has  always  insisted  and  as  international  law 
has  always  held,  they  had  a  right  to  sail. 

Thirdly,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

To  the  first  of  these  the  Administration's  attitude 
was  first  an  instruction  to  approach  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  protoplasm  and  remain  neutral  in  thought  and 
expression.  Next  a  statement  (May  13,  191 5)  after 
the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  to  Germany  that  we  recalled 
the  humane  and  enlightened  attitude  hitherto  assumed 
by  her  in  matters  of  international  right  and  recog- 
nized that  German  influence  in  the  field  of  international 
obligation  was  always  engaged  upon  the  side  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Finally  the  statement  that  the  causes 
of  this  war  are  of  no  interest  to  us,  that  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  it,  Belgians,  Serbians,  French  as 
well  as  the  rest,  are  insane. 

To  the  second  of  these  salient  events,  absolute  si- 
lence until  after  the  event;  then  a  trifling  expression 
of  disapproval. 

To  the  third  of  these :  the  long  series  of  letters  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar. 

As  to  these  three  propositions  it  is  open  to  Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  course  of  this  coming  campaign  to  ex- 
press himself  in  his  own  good  time.  November  is  a 
long  way  off. 

If  he  criticises  the  Administration  and  gives  us  his 
opinion  as  to  wherein  that  Administration  failed  (if 
he  thinks  it  failed)  to  put  this  country  right  on  the 
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page  of  history,  then  we  shall  learn  something  of  real 
value,  which  shall  enable  us  to  forecast  how  he  will 
deal  with  similar  problems  if  they  arise  at  a  time  in 
the  future  when  the  fierce  light  is  beating  on  him, 
should  our  snowflakes  put  him  where  it  is  beating.  If 
this  campaign  closes  with  no  deliverance  from  him  on 
any  of  them,  then  we  must  assume  that  in  each  of 
these  past  contingencies,  had  he  been  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
place  when  it  arose,  he  would  have  done  as  Mr.  Wilson 
did.  Then  we  shall  have  something  more  definite,  more 
concrete,  than  the  unadulterated  Americanism  which 
we  all  assume  we  possess,  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
snowflakes  to  fall.  Then  we  shall  have,  each  of  us, 
to  decide  between  the  two  and  cast  the  ballot  accord- 
ingly. Unless,  indeed,  we  are  left  in  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  the  heavy  dragoon  in  ''Patience." 

"After  long  debate  internal, 
Should  on  neither  I  decide." 

That  would  be  a  truly  lamentable  situation;  surely 
now  is  the  time  when  we  should  all  of  us  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  counted  as  to  our  judgment  of  the 
past  and  our  wishes  as  to  the  future. 

XXIX. 

In  July  ipi6,  nearly  two  years  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  British  Government  published  a  list 
of  business  concerns,  located  in  the  United  States 
with  which  under  the  British  Trading  with  the  Ene- 
my Act,  British  subjects  were  enjoined  not  to  trade. 
Our  State  Department  promptly  filed  a  vigorous 
protest  against  such  publication. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  five  leading  news- 
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papers  in  New  York  City,  but  their  columns  were 
very  much  crowded  at  the  time  with  other  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  so  none  of 
them  published  it. 
We  declared  war  against  Germany  on  April  4,  191 y. 
In  October  of  that  year  we  passed  an  Act  on  "Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy."  In  December  of  the  same 
year  our  Government  published  a  list  of  business 
concerns  located  in  all  the  different  countries  of  La- 
tin America,  with  which  concerns  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  enjoined  not  to  trade.  The  list 
contained  over  fifteen  hundred  names. 

August  i,  19 16. 

To  the  Editor  of 
Sir: 

Yesterday  we  read  the  full  text  of  the  protest  of 
our  State  Department  to  the  British  in  reference  to 
the  so-called  "black-list." 

The  statute,  known  as  "Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act/'  enjoins  British  subjects  to  cease  having  trade  re- 
lations with  persons  wheresoever  located,  who  are 
found  to  be  assisting  or  rendering  service  to  the  ene- 
my. 

The  list  contains  the  names  of  business  concerns 
which  the  British  Government  has  found  to  be  thus 
assisting  or  rendering  service.  It  contains  about  80 
names  of  individuals,  firms  and  corporations  but  there 
are  many  duplications  because  where  a  firm  is  named, 
the  individual  partners  are  also  named. 

The  Act,  of  course,  is  operative  only  upon  British 
subjects.  Apparently  our  protest  does  not  charge  that 
the  Act  or  the  publication  is  an  explicit  violation  of 
international  law.    It  asserts  that  the  practice  is  "in- 
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consistent  with  that  true  justice,  sincere  amity  and 
impartial  fairness,  which  should  characterize  the  deal- 
ings of  friendly  governments  with  one  another." 

From  this  morning's  newspaper  it  is  apparent  that 
the  protest  is  generally  approved. 

We  may  hear  of  it  again  later  on.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  time  we  may  be  ourselves  at  war  with  an- 
other nation.  Many  of  us  hope  that  such  time  be  not  far 
distant-  When  that  time  does  come,  we  shall,  no  doubt, 
promptly  pass  a  "Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act"  of 
our  own,  containing  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the 
British  statute.  If,  as  the  war  goes  on,  we  find  in 
neutral  countries  business  concerns,  which  are  actively 
supporting  the  cause  of  our  enemy,  it  may  be  expected 
that  our  Government  will  publish  a  list  of  them. 

In  that  event,  presumably  we  shall  receive  a  protest 
from  the  neutral  countries  which  will  be  strengthened 
by  a  quotation  from  our  prior  deliverance  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  transaction. 

XXX. 

September  6,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Times: 
Sir  : 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  from  Professor 
Van  Tyne  in  this  morning's  issue  of  The  Times,  stat- 
ing why  he,  a  Progressive  Republican,  intends  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Wilson.  He  states  correctly  and  con- 
cisely the  views  of  a  great  many  of  us — not  all,  per- 
haps not  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  this  non-homo- 
geneous people,  but  certainly  some  millions  of  them; 
these  are  his  words : 
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"My  own  objection  to  President  Wilson  is  that 
he  has  handled  Germany  too  tenderly.  I  was 
alienated  when  he  failed  to  protest  against  the 
invasion  of  Belgium.  I  was  humiliated  as  an 
American  citizen  when  without  instant  challenge 
he  permitted  the  German  Ambassador  and  his 
underlings  to  intrigue  against  our  neutrality.  I 
felt  disgraced  when  he  failed  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations  after  the  Lusitania  affair,  and  I  vowed 
after  the  tedious  notes  on  the  submarine  outrages, 
and  the  false  fulsome  compliments  to  Germany 
about  her  upholding  international  law,  that  I 
would  fight  President  Wilson's  re-election  with 
all  the  force  there  was  in  me." 

Nevertheless  his  conclusion  is  that  he  will  "vote 
and  work  for  Mr.  Wilson  unless  Mr.  Hughes  speaks 
up  like  a  man  and  arrays  the  'hyphens'  against  him 
as  they  are  arrayed  against  Mr.  Wilson" ;  he  fears  "the 
taint  of  German  influence  in  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent." 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  Professor  Van  Tyne 
or  any  one  else  knows  just  how  the  German-American 
votes  will  fall  in  November;  but  the  main  difficulty 
in  gliding  from  his  premises  to  his  conclusion  is  the 
circumstance  that  it  involves  discarding  a  proposition 
that  seems  to  some  of  us  a  matter  of  extreme  import- 
ance. We  might  feel  "alienated,"  "humiliated  as 
American  citizens,"  "disgraced,"  even,  because  the 
Administration  handled  the  situation  as  it  did;  but 
we  could  say:  "This  Administration  was  elected  to 
deal  with  no  such  issues;  as  a  people  we  were  unfor- 
tunate in  being  confronted  with  them  at  a  time  when 
the  enormous  power  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  deter- 
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mine  the  official  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  incumbent;  he  has  not  rightly 
interpreted  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this 
country."  If  the  war  should  terminate  to-morrow, 
history  no  doubt  would  give  due  weight  to  this  protest, 
but  if,  with  the  past  record  before  us,  we  re-elect  our 
Chief  Executive,  our  position  is  fixed  irrevocably  for 
all  time;  we  set  deliberately  our  seal  of  approval  on 
the  entire  course  of  conduct  which  the  professor — and 
others  of  us — find  humiliating  and  disgraceful. 

How  Mr.  Hughes,  if  elected,  would  deal  with  future 
concrete  problems  nobody  knows,  nobody  can  know; 
we  can  only  take  his  word  for  what  his  attitude  to- 
ward them  would  be,  and  his  words  are  fair  enough. 

About  the  future  with  a  new  Executive  there  is 
necessarily  that  uncertainty.  But  about  the  future 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Wilson's  election  there  is  far  less 
uncertainty.  As  to  the  concrete  problems  of  the  past 
there  is  no  uncertainty;  just  how  he  dealt  with  them 
we  all  know,  except  the  "quick  forgetters"  among 
us,  who  are  many.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  this  country  say  of  such 
dealing  with  such  problems,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,"  he  will  deal  with  future  similar 
problems  in  precisely  the  same  way  ?  Indeed,  it  might 
be  fairly  contended  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  so, 
since  with  full  information,  "we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  declare  that  this  way  of  handling  them 
suits  us. 

Quite  likely  a  majority  of  the  people  are  well  satis- 
fied; they  have  peace  and  piosperity,  they  have  not 
been  alienated,  they  feel  no  humiliation  or  disgrace 
in  contemplating  the  record,  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  their  approval  by  their  votes.  It 
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would  seem  that  those  whose  sentiments  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  excerpt  from  the  professor's  letter  might 
register  a  vote  of  disapproval,  and  need  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so,  because  some  other  persons — how 
many  nobody  knows — intend  also  to  express  their 
disapproval  for  totally  different  reasons. 

XXXI. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  several 
addresses  were  made,  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff.  The  League  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
and  subsequently  had  enunciated  the  proposition  that 
its  activities  would  be  confined  to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  some  means  to  secure  future  peace, 
after  the  present  war  was  ended;  that  it  woidd  in 
no  way  seek  to  have  a  part  in  its  termination.  Many 
of  its  members  joined  on  the  faith  of  these  deliver- 
ances; they  seemed  to  give  assurance  that  the 
League  would  not  be  drawn  into  alliance  with  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  present  controversy.  Mr. 
Schiff  came  to  the  United  States  in  1865,  being  then 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

November  25th,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Times  : 
Sir  : 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  asks  the  question :  Is  it  really 
the  intention  to  sit  still  and  await  the  moment  when  one 
side  or  the  other  shall  be  vanquished  and  compelled  to 
accept  whatever  terms  the  victors  deem  well  to  grant? 
He  seems  quite  shocked  at  any  suggestion  that  to  this 
question  there  should  be  an  affirmative  answer. 
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I  do  not  know  exactly  when  the  gentleman  came 
to  the  United  States,  nor  how  familiar  he  may  be  with 
the  history  of  this  country,  but  some  one  might  inform 
that  it  was  in  precisely  this  way  that  our  civil  war 
ended ;  and  that  the  generation  that  fought  it  out — ex- 
cept those  who  anticipated  defeat — would  have  deemed 
unfriendly  and  insidious  any  effort  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  put  a  stop  to  it  before  the  fight  was  fin- 
ished. 

Most  wars,  certainly  most  of  those  in  which  Prussia 
or  Germany  has  participated,  were  fought  to  a  fin- 
ish, which  allowed  her  to  impose  her  own  terms;  in- 
deed it  was  with  such  an  object  that  they  were  begun. 
The  War  of  1 870-1 871  is  a  sufficient  illustration. 
Why  should  she  be  exempt  from  the  proposition  enun- 
ciated in  the  New  Testament:  "With  whatsoever 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again?" 

XXXII. 

December  16th,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 
Sir  : 

The  leading  editorial  in  today's  paper  expresses 
regret  that  The  Tribune  finds  itself  unable  to  agree 
with  many  of  the  "pro-Ally  partisans"  in  this  country, 
although  it  is  itself  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the 
German  government  in  proposing  peace.  The  regret 
is  shared  by  many  of  us,  who  have  frequently  found 
comfort  and  inspiration  in  your  admirable  presenta- 
tion of  our  views  and  have  hoped  that  you  would  "stick 
it"  and  "carry  on." 

You  refer  to  the  "very  real  fact  of  American  hope 
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and  desire  that  peace  should  be  restored."  That  hope 
and  desire  is  no  doubt  universal ;  but  the  question  now 
is,  How  shall  it  be  restored?  Presumably  you  believe 
— quite  correctly,  no  doubt — that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  think  the  proposed  method  of  restor- 
ation should  be  followed.  But  a  very  large  part  of 
that  majority  know  little  about  this  war;  with  its 
causes,  the  methods  of  its  conduct,  the  details  of  its 
events  they  have  never  concerned  themselves ;  they  see 
it  only  as  a  bloody,  wasteful  struggle  of  maddened 
men,  which  they  feel  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Very  good  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  reports 
made  by  those  who  seek  contributions  to  relieve  the 
awful  sufferings  of  individual  participants  in  the  con- 
test. They  tell  us  that  there  are  large  portions  of  this 
country  where  such  appeals  produce  little  if  any  re- 
sponse. Presumably  this  is  because  the  hearers  say  to 
themselves:  "If  these  crazy  people  keep  on  fighting  in- 
stead of  making  some  compromise,  let  them  care  for 
their  own  sufferers." 

The  recent  German  proposal  is  the  proposal  of  a 
victor.  Whatever  failure  there  may  have  been  in  at- 
taining original  objectives,  Germany  feels  that  she  is 
generally  dominant  in  the  field  of  conflict  to-day.  If 
the  text  of  the  proposal  left  any  doubt  as  to  the  frame 
of  mind  of  its  maker,  such  doubt  would  be  dissipated 
by  the  Kaiser's  address  to  his  army,  as  reported  this 
morning. 

Now,  there  are  many  of  us  who  do  not  agree  with 
Senator  Stone  that  this  nation  which  for  more  than 
two  years  has  been  heaping  up  treasures  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  is  so  great  a  sufferer  from  the  war 
that  it  should  seek  to  constrain  all  belligerents  forth- 
with to  come  into  some  accord  and  lay  down  their 
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arms.  Rather,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  a  matter  to 
be  left  for  the  determination  of  those  who  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  pouring  out  their 
blood  and  treasure  in  unstinting  streams.  They  know 
better  than  we  do  the  extent  of  their  resources;  they 
understand  better  than  we  do  the  ideals  which  led 
them  into  the  desperate  struggle;  they  realize  better 
than  we  do  to  what  measure  of  still  greater  sacrifice 
devotion  to  those  ideals  will  inspire  and  sustain  them. 
Of  that  part  of  the  game  the  participant,  not  the  on- 
looker, has  the  clearer  vision. 


XXXIII. 

On  December  21st,  19 16,  the  newspapers  contained 
the  full  text  of  the  Presidenfs  letter,  to  all  the  bel- 
ligerent nations,  dated  Dec.  18th.  This  contained 
the  statement:  "The  objects  which  the  statesmen  on 
both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  virtually  the 
same,  as  stated  in  general  terms  to  their  own  people 
and  to  the  world.  *  *  *  Each  wishes  to  make 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  weaker  peoples  and  small 
states  as  secure  against  aggression,  or  denial  in  the 
future,  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  and 
powerful  states  now  at  war." 

December  21st,  1916. 

To  the  Editor  of  New  York  Times  : 
Sir: 

Most  of  us  have  long  anticipated  that  some  such 
presumably  uninvited  intrusion  as  we  find  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  would  come  some  day.  Uninvited  officially, 
so  far  as  we  know;  of  unofficial  invitation,  if  any  there 
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be,  we  are  not  informed.  But  what  a  strange  time 
to  select  for  deliverance;  no  wonder  it  causes  "embar- 
rassment." Coming  just  in  accordance  with  German 
prophecies,  the  Entente  Allies  will  quite  naturally,  de- 
spite all  protestations,  understand  it  as  a  declaration 
that  the  United  States  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Germany.  How  futile  seem  all  meetings  to 
protest  against  the  enslavement  of  Belgians ;  how  use- 
less, except  to  the  quieting  of  our  own  consciences 
amid  our  war  profits,  are  contributions  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  individuals  who  have  been  stricken 
down  in  their  desperate  struggle  with  the  invader. 

I  know  not  how  much  information  a  Russian  sol- 
dier gets,  but  is  there  a  poilu  in  the  French  trenches, 
a  Tommy  at  the  front,  a  destitute  Belgian,  suffering 
bitterly,  yet  willing  to  suffer  for  the  cause  even  unto 
the  ultimate  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  who  will  not  construe 
this  morning's  deliverance  of  the  "great  neutral  na- 
tion" as  a  stab  under  the  fifth  rib? 

XXXIV. 

January  4th,  191 7. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 
Sir  : 

In  the  Outlook  of  Jan.  3rd,  there  is  a  short  article 
referring  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  the  last  week  of  November,  touching  the 
short  term  treasury  notes  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  by  the  French  and  British  Governments.  It  is 
suggested  that  these  governments  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  such  action  indicated  some  intent,  unfriendly 
especially  to  themselves.    There  are  also  discussions 
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in  the  daily  press  as  to  the  results  of  such  action. 
Whether  the  action  was  wise  or  unwise  is  not  so 
much  dwelt  upon  as  is  the  question  whether  it  was 
prompted  by  some  motive,  intent  or  bias  which  might 
seem  unfriendly  to  these  governments. 

Of  banking  and  high  finance  I  know  nothing  and 
the  longer  one  lives  and  the  more  one  reads  the  stronger 
becomes  the  conviction  that  it  is  much  wiser  not  to  ex- 
press opinions  on  a  matter  one  does  not  understand. 
Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  instructions 
or  advice  which  the  Board  gave  to  the  banks  about 
liquid  assets  it  exercised  the  judgment  which  the  sta- 
tute confided  to  it  fairly  according  to  its  convictions. 
That  others  may  not  concur  in  such  judgment  will 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  evidenced  any  un- 
friendly motive. 

But  the  November  deliverance  of  the  Board  went 
further.  It  did  not  merely  convey  its  instructions  or 
advice  confidentially  to  the  banks;  it  published  them 
broadcast  and,  in  the  concluding  words  of  its  deliver- 
ance, the  private  investor  was  practically  cautioned  not 
to  loan  money  to  a  foreign  government  unless  he  had 
some  security  additional  to  its  credit.  The  statute 
which  created  it  did  not  make  this  Board  the  advisor 
of  the  private  investor.  Whether  he  might  put  his 
savings  in  a  New  York  State  bond  or  in  Rainbows 
common  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  One  may  naturally 
surmise  with  what  intent  they  thus  went  beyond  their 
statutory  functions.  The  real  intent  with  which  any 
individual  takes  any  action  is  locked  up  within  his  own 
breast ;  but  courts  have  generally-accepted  rules  which 
they  apply  to  ascertain  that  intent.  One  of  these  is 
that  it  is  presumed  that  every  one  intends  the  natural 
and  obvious  result  of  his  own  action.    Surely  the  na- 
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tural  result  of  this  caution  to  the  private  investor,  would 
be  that  some  at  least  of  them  would  hestiate  to  buy 
the  securities  of  such  foreign  governments  as  were 
at  the  time  offering  them  for  sale.  That  such  result 
was  obvious  to  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  is 
apparent.  Therefore  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
result  was  intended.  Therefore  also  when  upon  read- 
ing the  statute,  we  discover  that  the  function  of  ad- 
vising the  private  investor  was  not  therein  confided  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  have  we  not  a  side-light 
upon  the  motive  or  intent  with  which  its  deliverance 
was  published? 

XXXV. 

In  a  speech  delivered  by  the  President  on  January 
22nd,  191  he  expressed  the  wish  that  the  war 
should  end  in  "Peace  without  Victory." 

New  York,  January  23,  191 7. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune: 
Sir: 

The  past  three  years  have  enriched  our  language 
with  a  few  phrases  which  will  probably  live.  First  we 
had  the  "Scrap  of  Paper."  Then  we  were  given  a 
new  definition  of  neutrality,  real  neutrality,  which  im- 
ported not  only  that  the  nation  should  scrupulously  ful- 
fill all  the  obligations  which  rested  upon  a  neutral, 
but  that  all  its  individual  citizens  should  be  "neutral 
in  thought  and  expression;"  quite  a  novel  proposi- 
tion, which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted. Then  we  were  told  that  a  nation  might  be 
"too  proud  to  fight."  Also  it  was  stated  that,  if  the 
captain  of  a  peaceful  merchant  vessel,  armed  for  de- 
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fense  as  such  vessels  had  been  with  everybody's  con- 
sent for  generations,  should  try  to  use  the  arms  to 
defend  the  vessel  he  was  a  "franc-tireur  of  the  sea" 
and,  if  caught,  was  to  be  incontinently  shot. 

And  now  here  is  a  new  one,  "peace  without  victory," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  That  certainly  is  a  novel 
conception.  Without  thumbing  the  pages  of  history 
or  going  back  beyond  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living  how  stands  the  record?  The  Mexican  war  in 
the  forties  certainly  ended  with  victory;  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  flew  over  the  National  Palace,  City 
of  Mexico  and  we  acquired  many  hundred  square 
miles  of  Mexican  territory.  Thanks  mainly  to  the 
untiring  vigilance  of  the  United  States  Navy  our 
civil  war  in  the  sixties  ended  with  one  side  victorious 
and  the  other  defeated.  The  Spanish  war  of  1898 
certainly  ended  with  victory,  since  Spain  was  expelled 
from  the  island  which  was  the  casus  belli  and  which 
she  had  owned  ever  since  its  discovery.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War, 
the  Seven  Weeks  War  (Austria-Prussia),  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  peace  came  with  victory.  Is  it  likely 
that  the  present  war  will  be  a  unique  exception  ?  War 
is  not  like  a  foot-ball  game  which  ends  on  a  signal  at  a 
predetermined  time  with  whatever  record  there  may 
then  be,  although  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  half-hour  more  might  change  the  score.  This  war 
will  certainly  not  stop  just  because  some  outsider  gives 
a  signal,  even  though  the  whistle  be  blown  by  the 
spokesman  of  a  great  neutral  nation. 

Then  too  there  is  the  phrase,  "freedom  of  the  seas." 
We  has  seen  much  of  that  in  diplomatic  correspondence 
from  one  of  the  belligerents.  There  it  apparently  con- 
notes the  proposition  that  for  all  sea-borne  commerce, 
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conditions  shall  remain  the  same  in  war  and  peace.  Is 
there  any  likelihood  that  we  are  presently  to  see  the 
age-old  proposition  of  contraband  and  blockade  thrown 
into  the  scrap-heap?  Is  it  a  reasonable  supposition 
that  Great  Britain,  an  island  which  cannot  possibly 
raise  the  food  to  support  her  population,  will  now 
exchange  substance  for  shadow?  That  she  will  give 
up  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  keep  her  home  ports  open 
and  to  secure  access  thereto  from  every  corner  of  the 
Seven  Seas  and  accept  in  lieu  thereof  a  scrap  of  paper 
containing  a  naked  promise  that  her  commerce  will 
not  be  interfered  with,  even  though  military  necessity 
should  tempt  a  promisor  to  break  his  word? 

This  latest  deliverance  contains  many  beautiful  con- 
ceptions, but  it  also  recalls  another  picturesque  phrase, 
coined  a  generation  ago  by  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States:  "an  iridescent  dream." 

XXXVI. 

An  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  3rd,  191 7. 

Ex-Judge  E.  Henry  Lacombe,  when  asked  yester- 
day to  give  his  views  on  the  German  note  and  the 
situation  resulting  from  it  said: 

"You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  present 
situation;  does  it  mean  war  or  does  it  not?  I 
cannot  answer  any  more  accurately  than  you  can, 
but  if  you  wish  my  diagnosis  of  what  the  German 
note  means  you  may  have  it. 

"It  seems  to  indicate  that  Germany  is  in  worse 
straits  than  we  supposed  her  to  be.  While  she 
was  winning  and  feeling  secure  she  was  always 
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ready  to  pass  us  out  smooth  words.  Evidently 
she  is  now  challenging  us  to  war,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent note  is  not  sufficient,  a  more  specific  one  may 
soon  be  expected.  Why?  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  answer : 

"From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  rape 
of  Belgium,  which  Germany  conceded  was  a 
wrong  induced  by  military  necessity,  the  attitude 
of  the  greatest  neutral  nation  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  matter  of  consideration  among  the  bellig- 
erent nations.  As  time  went  on  and  occurrences 
which  need  not  be  rehearsed  seemed  to  call  for 
something  definite,  all  of  them  have  watched  for 
the  reaction.  From  what  I  have  read  and  what  I 
have  heard — and  I  have  heard  much — about  con- 
ditions abroad,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  al- 
though the  man  in  the  trenches,  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  man  in  the  cafe,  the  man  who  writes 
to  the  newspapers,  have  all  been  voicing  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  'buck  up'  and 
come  in;  the  men  in  charge  of  affairs  have  al- 
ways been  hoping  and  praying  that  we  might 
stay  out — and  for  very  sound  reasons. 

"This  war  will  end  some  time  with  a  confer- 
ence between  the  belligerent  nations  as  to  the 
terms  of  peace.  On  one  side  of  the  table  will  be 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey/,  Bulgaria; 
on  the  other  side  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia 
and  Italy,  with  Belgium  and  Serbia.  To  all  these 
nations  the  loss  in  blood  and  treasure  has  been 
frightful;  but  when  they  come  together  they  will 
be  the  ones  who  have  paid  the  loss,  and  the  ones 
to  decide  where  it  shall  fall. 

"As  it  stands  today  at  that  conference  we  shall 
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have  no  part,  the  President  so  stated  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate.  But  Germany  now  wants 
a  friend  on  her  side  of  the  conference  table,  and 
has  picked  us  out  to  fill  the  gap.  It  we  become 
a  belligerent  we  are  entitled  to  a  seat  at  that  con- 
ference. It  will  make  little  difference  to  Ger- 
many that  we  sit  down  at  the  table  opposite  to 
herself  and  her  allies.  She  will  rely  upon  our 
sentimentality  untempered  by  suffering  and  upon 
our  ignorance  of  the  militarism  of  the  German 
Staff's  war  book  when  put  in  action. 

"We  will  have  had  no  serious  losses,  German 
armies  will  not  have  invaded  our  soil,  with  the 
concomitant  exacerbation  which  their  appear- 
ance always  produces.  Our  commerce  will  have 
been  interfered  with,  several  of  our  ships  sunk, 
and  a  few  hundreds,  perhaps  a  few  thousands 
of  our  people  will  have  lost  their  lives;  but  the 
experience  of  Europe  will  not  have  been  ours. 
At  the  council  board  Germany  will  expect  to  find 
us  saying  to  our  Allies  'Why  be  so  insistent? 
Why  cannot  you  let  bygones  be  bygones?  Why 
crush  a  fallen  foe?  Why  irritate  him?  Why  not 
shake  hands  all  around  in  the  name  of  common 
humanity,  (that  is  always  our  strong  talking- 
point)  and  so  end  this  bloody  war?' 

"In  this  latest  deliverance  there  seems  to  be  a 
set  purpose  to  get  us  into  the  war  so  that  our 
presence  at  the  council  board  which  terminates 
it  may  be  assured." 
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XXXVII. 


February  6th,  19 17. 

To  the  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Tribune: 
Sir: 

Naturally  all  correspondents  of  newspapers  wish 
to  make  their  contributions  interesting;  if  something 
novel  and  well  caculated  to  arrest  the  attention  is  set 
forth,  the  article  is  more  readable.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  certain  deliverances  in  the  Washing- 
ton letter  appearing  in  "The  World' '  this  morning 
are  the  product  of  its  correspondent's  fertile  brain ;  he 
does  not  attribute  them  to  any  official,  high  or  low. 
They  read: 

"The  President  has  no  intention  of  being  made 
to  take  sides  if  he  can  avoid  it.  He  will  make 
clear  this  fact  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  per- 
haps in  an  address  to  Congress  before  the  end 
of  the  present  week,  or  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
munication that  will  tend  to  dissipate  the  theory 
existing  at  the  capitals  of  the  Entente  nations 
that  he  is  to  be  counted  on  as  an  ally  to  their 
cause  against  Germany.  His  whole  concern  is 
now  for  the  protection  of  neutral  nations  gener- 
ally, and  the  safe-guarding  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  travel  peacefully  the  free  seas 
of  the  world  and  trade  amicably  with  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  with  whom  we  are  on  friendly 
terms.  The  President  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  a  party  to  any  en- 
tangling foreign  alliances.  It  will  fight  its  own 
battles  against  either  or  both  sides  in  the  present 
European  conflict." 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  one  of  intelligence, 
here  or  abroad,  expects  this  country  to  enter  into  such 
an  alliance  as  that  which  binds  the  four  main  Entente 
powers  to  stick  together  to  the  end,  no  one  of  them 
to  make  peace  without  the  other.  But  the  conception 
of  a  war  in  which  we  are  to  have  no  ally,  except  pos- 
sibly such  neutral  nations  as  we  may  persuade  to  em- 
bark in  it,  and  in  which,  with  no  existing  army  and  with 
a  navy  sadly  lacking  many  things  we  may  play  a  lone 
hand  against  all  the  belligerents,  central  and  circum- 
ferential alike,  reminds  one  of  the  curious  situations 
which  the  author  of  the  Bab  Ballads  used  to  delight 
in. 

Surely  it  is  not  in  the  contemplation  of  such  an  ad- 
venture that,  with  splendid  unanimity,  our  whole  coun- 
try is  assuring  the  President  that  touching  the  pro- 
nouncement of  his  address  to  Congress  we  stand  be- 
hind him  as  a  unit. 

XXXVIII. 

Interview  published  in  New  York  Times,  February 
27th,  1917. 

E.  Henry  Lacombe,  ex-Federal  Circuit  Judge,  said : 

"You  ask  me  if  I  am  prepared  to  stand  be- 
hind the  Presidents  latest  deliverance  to  Con- 
gress. That  deliverance  is  sharply  divided  into 
two  parts ;  one  specific  and  definite,  the  other  gen- 
eral and  vargue.  That  to  a  certain,  indeed,  to 
a  very  important  extent,  such  as  mails  and  pas- 
senger traffic,  our  shipping  is  tied  up  in  our  ports 
because  of  Germany's  threats  and  the  failure  of 
any  assurance  of  American  protection  is  a  mani- 
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fest  fact,  and  the  situation  is  intolerable  for  a 
'great  neutral  nation.'  To  relieve  that  situation 
the  president  proposes  to  'supply  our  merchant 
ships  with  defensive  arms  and  with  the  means  of 
using  them,'  which  means  skilled  gun-layers,  or 
'any  other  instrumentalities  or  methods,'  which 
may  be  convoys  or  whatever  naval  experts  may 
think  most  efficient.  On  the  choice  of  means, 
one  would  naturally  prefer  to  trust  to  the  judg- 
ment of  an  expert  than  to  that  of  a  non-expert 
like  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  there  would  be 
less  chance  of  a  fiasco. 

"Behind  these  propositions  of  the  President  I 
am  prepared  to  stand,  and  do  not  doubt  that  Con- 
gress will  fully  support  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  American  citizen  could  do 
otherwise,  although  we  have  now  discovered  that 
there  are  probably  a  few  millions  of  our  people, 
pro-Germans,  anti-Allies,  advanced  pacifists,  and 
others  who  would  refuse  to  take  that  stand. 

"The  methods  indicated  for  safe-guarding  the 
rights  of  American  shipping  are  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent could  avail  of  without  any  further  action 
of  Congress.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  very  wise 
and  proper  thing  for  him  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  them,  so  that  Congress  may  volun- 
teer its  approval  in  advance.  Thus  will  it  be 
conveyed  to  the  German  war  lords  that  on  this 
legitimate  measure  of  defense  our  113,000,000 
of  people  are  practically  a  unit;  a  very  whole- 
some piece  of  information  for  their  future  guid- 
ance. 

"Beyond  these  propositions,  however,  we  have 
but  the  vaguest  suggestions  of  what  is  wanted. 
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One  can  express  an  opinion  only  when  some  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  or  bill  formulates  them 
more  specifically.  In  the  evening  papers  in  which 
the  address  to  Congress  appeared  it  was  stated 
that  it  might  be  proposed  to  give  the  President 
a  credit  fund  of  $500,000,000  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  for  the  nine  months  betwixt  March 
and  December.  Behind  such  a  proposition  I 
would  not  be  prepared  to  stand,  whether  a  member 
of  Congress  or  a  private  citizen;  not  even  if  the 
President,  entering  upon  his  second  term,  were 
a  man  in  whose  sound  judgment  I  had  the  suprem- 
est  confidence,  because  it  is  not  in  accord  with 
our  system  of  government. 

"That  system  is  crude.  It  is  a  very  imperfect 
system,  which  provides  that  an  incoming  Con- 
gress, elected  by  the  same  voters  who  choose  an 
incoming  President,  should  sit  automatically  only 
nine  months  after  his  inauguration.  Ordinarily 
that  corrects  itself,  because  if  both  are  incoming 
and  exigencies  require  the  President  will  call  an 
extra  session.  But  that  takes  time — the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  at  hand  and  I  do  not  remember  how 
long  a  notice  must  be  given. 

"Now,  however,  we  have  a  peculiar  exigency; 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war  are  on  the  laps  of  the 
gods — hanging  over  their  knees  seems  a  more 
appropriate  simile.  War,  indeed,  may  come  upon 
us  against  our  will,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  an  exigency  may  arise  when  for  our  good 
name  and  fame,  for  our  proper  place  in  history, 
it  would  be  for  us  to  declare  war.  Congress 
alone  can  do  that. 

"What  seems  to  me  the  wise  thing  to  do,  or  to 
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have  done,  since  you  ask  me,  would  be  to  call  the 
new  Congress  so  early  in  session  that  it  could  be 
organized  and  be  ready  for  any  event,  however 
dire.  Once  organized,  it  could  arrange  adjourn- 
ments in  co-operation  with  the  Executive,  so  that 
it  could  assemble  promptly  whenever  some  sudden 
exigency  might  require." 


XXXIX. 

February  27th,  191 7. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 
Sir: 

From  the  interview  with  me  published  in  the  Times 
this  morning  the  final  paragraph  is  omitted,  manifestly 
from  lack  of  space.  I  would  like  to  have  the  para- 
graph appear  in  this  letter,  as  it  contained  a  suggestion 
possibly  worthy  of  consideration.  It  read  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

"We  should  remember  that  the  same  voters 
who  elected  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  second  term  at 
the  same  time  elected  his  yoke- fellows  in  the 
House  and  one-third  of  his  yoke-fellows  in  the 
Senate,  who,  with  him,  were  thus  chosen  to  pull 
this  nation  through  the  hot  plowshares  which  lie 
before  us.  It  would  seem  that  by  the  co-operation 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Government,  thus 
chosen,  the  desires  of  the  voters  who  elected  them 
could  be  best  achieved." 
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New  York,  July  6th,  19 17. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune  : 
Sir  : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  in  the 
Tribune  and  in  other  newspapers  of  the  evil  results 
of  effecting  insurance  in  German  companies,  infor- 
mation being  thus  imparted  to  a  country  with  which 
we  are  at  war.  It  has  been  stated  that  an  opinion  has 
been  given  by  an  eminent  expert  in  international  law 
to  the  effect  that  an  enemy  alien  may  continue  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  insurance  in  this  country  and  that 
it  is  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  effect  insurance  with 
such  alien,  although  the  information  which  must  be 
given  by  the  applicant  for  insurance  might  frequently, 
in  the  case  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  prove  a  valuable  aid 
to  our  enemy  in  the  conduct  of  its  military  operations. 

The  opinion  not  having  been  published,  one  cannot 
form  any  judgment  as  to  its  soundness;  possibly  it 
may  not  may  not  go  as  far  as  it  is  reported.  But,  as- 
suming that  it  correctly  states  the  law,  that  by  no 
means  ends  the  matter.  The  country  with  which  we 
are  now  at  war,  has  so  frequently  breached  interna- 
tional law  in  its  relations  with  ourselves  that  a  breach 
on  our  part  touching  this  business  of  insurance  would 
be  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  reprisal,  such  as  is  uni- 
versally recognized  when  a  state  of  war  exists.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  question  wholly  for  our  Administration, 
which  presumably  will  take  it  up  and  dispose  of  it  in 
due  course. 

Meanwhile,  is  there  anything  that  we  individually 
can  do  toward  plugging  the  leak  that  evidently  exists. 
Most  of  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  sufficiently  patriotic, 
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to  waive  some  of  our  strict  legal  rights,  even  at  some 
loss  to  ourselves,  if  by  so  doing  our  country's  cause 
be  aided.  Here  is  a  suggestion :  The  corporations  and 
associations  of  underwriters  in  this  port  and  its  vicinity 
who  underwrite  marine  risks  and  fire  risks  on  vessels, 
building  or  in  commission,  and  on  cargoes  are  not  very 
numerous — they  can  be  found  enumerated  in  any  classi- 
fied business  directory.  A  few  enterprising  reporters 
could  interview  all  of  them — or  at  least  the  more  im- 
portant ones — in  two  or  three  days,  and  could  as- 
certain which  of  them,  since  our  country  entered  the 
war,  have  scrupulously  refrained  from  effecting  insur- 
ance with  any  corporation  or  association  of  enemy 
origin,  or  with  the  agent  of  any  such.  A  list  could 
then  be  prepared  and  published — not  a  black  list,  a 
white  one — of  "Patriotic  Underwriters  of  Vessels  and 
Cargoes."  If  the  first  publication  were  not  complete 
names  could  be  added  to  it  as  they  were  sent  in.  The 
compilers  should  be  liberal,  including  not  only  those 
who  ceased  re-insurance,  at  once  on  the  declaration 
of  war,  but  also  those  who  discontinued  as  soon  as 
they  learned  that  the  information  thus  disclosed  to  an 
enemy  alien  was  likely  to  give  aid,  if  not  comfort, 
to  the  nation  with  which  we  are  at  war.  Indeed,  there 
might  be  a  lecus  poenitentiae  for  those  who  had  con- 
tinued the  obnoxious  practice  after  its  evil  results 
were  disclosed,  but  had  later  decided  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  and  to  range  themselves  with  those  of  their 
fellow  citizens  who  are  willing  to  waive  some  of  their 
legal  rights,  and  even  to  incur  some  business  loss,  to 
help  their  country's  cause. 

In  making  up  such  a  list  you  would  have  to  rely 
upon  the  statements  made  by  the  persons  inquired  of. 
But  that  might  safely  be.    If  anyone  should  lie  about 
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this  matter,  and  the  lie  be  subsequently  found  out, 
as  it  surely  would  be,  the  consequence  might  be  suffi- 
ciently disagreeable  to  induce  the  person  inquired  of 
to  be  reasonably  circumspect  in  answering  your  ques- 
tions. 

The  list  might  be  useful  for  loyal  citizens  about  to 
take  out  insurance  on  vessels  or  cargoes. 

XLI. 

New  York,  Nov.  2nd,  19 17. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune  : 
Sir: 

Is  it  not  a  novel  way  of  appealing  for  help  to  one's 
allies  to  preface  the  appeal,  as  Mr.  Kerensky  does,  by 
abusing  them  ?  More  and  more  is  one  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  Russia  has  become  a  veritable  topsy- 
turvy land,  where  people,  already  weary,  make  their 
weariness  more  acute  by  running  around  in  circles. 

As  reported,  he  says  that  the  reason  that  Russia  is 
tired  out  is  because  she  began  to  fight  before  the 
others  did;  that  she  was  fighting  eighteen  months  be- 
fore Great  Britain  began.  Does  Mr.  Kerensky  as- 
sume that  all  those  who  read  this  latest  deliverance 
of  his  have  forgotten  the  "contemptible  little"  British 
Army  which  began  fighting  in  the  same  month  as 
Russia  did,  and  was  practically  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence by  December  of  the  same  year,  but  still  to  its  last 
gasp  held  the  route  to  Calais  secure  ?  Did  that  involve 
no  tiring  work?  No  suffering?  And  how  would  this 
European  war  stand  to-day  if  the  pass  had  not  been  held 
and  the  Germans  had  taken  the  Channel  ports  of 
France?    And  how  about  the  British  navy?    Did  not 
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that  begin  fighting  as  early  as  the  Russians  did?  Did 
it  not  endure  hardship  and  suffer  loss?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  things  to-day  if  it  had  not  per- 
sisted from  then  till  now? 

No  doubt  we  here  will  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
arms  and  munitions,  and  none  of  us  will  begrudge 
them;  but  one  would  feel  better  satisfied  if  there  were 
some  real  assurance  that  the  Russians  will  use  them 
when  they  get  them.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  Kerensky  has  again  secured  abrogation  of  the 
death  penalty  for  desertion  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy — a  penalty  which  has  been  common  to  all  ar- 
mies. What  assurance  have  we  that  when  our  arms 
and  ammunition  reach  the  Russian  front  some  com- 
mittee of  soldiers  will  not  propose  and  carry  a  resolu- 
tion that  they  be  left  there,  while  the  men  who  were 
to  use  them  go  home  for  a  much  needed  rest? 

Was  not  the  French  army  thoroughly  tired  out  at 
Verdun?  Nevertheless  they  made  good  their  resolu- 
tion "Us  ne  passeront  pas!" 

XLII. 

New  York,  Nov.  15,  191 7. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune  : 
Sir: 

A  state  of  war  usually  makes  prominent  a  curious 
human  trait,  especially  if  the  war  be  an  important  one. 
The  conduct  of  war  is  in  these  days  an  art — a  com- 
plicated and  highly  specialized  art,  involving  hard 
study,  prolonged  training  and  much  practical  expe- 
rience. Nevertheless,  a  politician,  be  he  of  the  com- 
mon or  garden  variety,  or  of  the  higher  order  known 
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as  statesmen,  will  never  hesitate  when  opportunity 
offers  to  take  control  of  huge  bodies  of  fighting  men 
and  to  decide  which  shall  more  forward,  which  shall 
move  back  and  which  shall  stand  in  place — if  they 
can.  Yet  these  same  men,  none  of  them,  would  for 
one  moment  consider  himself  properly  equipped  to 
sit  in  the  chair  of  a  train  dispatcher  and  regulate  the 
movements  of  traffic  of  even  a  third  class  railway  sys- 
tem during  the  hours  of  a  single  night. 

This  is  no  particular  attribute  of  the  statemen  or 
the  politician.  A  perusal  of  the  letters  from  corres- 
pondents of  newspapers,  voluntary  or  employed,  and 
of  the  editorial  columns  thereof  might  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  military  genius  is  generally  conceived 
to  be  the  common  heritage  of  us  all.  May  it  not  be 
that  this  is  due  to  some  psychological  survival  from 
the  days  of  primitive  man,  when  anyone  who  was 
physically  strong,  who  had  the  requisite  amount  of 
sand  in  his  crop,  and  who  was  reasonably  astute  would 
be  quite  as  competent  as  the  next  man  to  conduct  or 
to  combat  a  foray? 

In  what  way  this  conviction  of  capacity  to  practice 
an  art  one  has  never  studied  has  come  about  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance;  its  existence,  however,  is  a 
peril  to  be  watched  for  and  guarded  against.  Not  to 
make  any  references  to  the  present  war,  which  has 
not  as  yet  become  historical,  perusal  of  the  experiences 
of  the  generals  of  the  first  French  republic  with  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Convention,  "on  mission,"  and 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Archduke  Charles  with  the 
Aulic  Council  is  calculated  to  make  one  feel  uncom- 
fortable to-day. 
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XLIII. 

Germany  early  in  October,  ip  18,  made  application  to 
the  President  asking  for  an  armistice  to  discuss 
terms  of  peace.  In  reply  it  was  asked  if  she  ac^ 
cepted  t(the  fourteen  propositions"  and  if  her  gov- 
ernment had  changed.  It  was  also  stated  that  pro- 
posals for  armistice  would  not  be  laid  by  the  U.  S. 
before  the  Allies,  until  the  German  military  forces 
had  "withdrawn"  from  their  territories.  Germany 
answered  both  questions  in  the  affirmative  and  avail- 
ing of  the  circumstance  that  word  "withdrawn"  had 
been  used  instead  of  "expelled"  stated  that  she  was 
quite  ready  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  withdrawal, 

October  9th,  1918. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Herald  : 
Sir  : 

Let  us  look  forward  a  bit  and  see  where  we  are 
heading.  Let  us  assume  that  instead  of  a  forcing  back 
of  the  Germany  army  on  the  western  front,  with 
enormous  losses  in  casualties,  prisoners,  guns  and 
munitions,  it  is  allowed  peaceably  to  withdraw  intact 
to  the  frontier,  all  in  accordance  with  the  suggested 
preliminary  to  negotiations.  Thereupon  discussion  of 
terms  begins  and  Germany  says  she  must  have  her 
colonies  returned  to  her.  Objection  thereto  being 
made  by  the  Allies,  she  appeals  to  us,  saying : 

"At  your  suggestion  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
world  peace,  we  gave  up  territory  which  we  held 
for  years  and  were  still  holding — territory  from 
which  we  could  not  have  been  driven  without 
enormous  loss  to  the  attacking  countries.  For 
that  concession  we  should  have  compensation; 
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those  who  occupied  our  colonies  should  also  re- 
store them  to  us.  You  should  remember,  you 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  we  gave  up 
what  we  held  only  at  your  request,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  settlement  of  terms  of  a  world- 
wide peace.  In  all  negotiations  now  under  way 
our  position  should  be  treated  as  it  was  when  this 
first  step  was  taken,  Germany  occupying  terri- 
tory she  could  give  up  in  exchange  for  other 
territory.  We  took  that  preliminary  step,  rely- 
ing on  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States.  We 
appeal  now  to  that  good  faith  and  ask  you  to  in- 
sist, as  we  do,  that  our  captured  colonies  be  re- 
turned to  us.  Will  you  do  this?  What  is  the 
answer?" 

XLIV. 

New  York,  October  17,  1918. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Times  : 
Sir: 

A  dispatch  from  Copenhagen  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's papers  states  that  an  amendment  to  the  German 
Federal  Constitution  is  about  to  be  passed  providing 
that  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Reichs- 
tag is  hereafter  to  be  required  for  a  declaration  of  war 
in  the  Empire's  name. 

Suppose  such  an  amendment  had  been  in  force  in 
July,  1914.  What  would  have  happened  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor, or  who  ever  may  be  the  proper  officer,  would 
have  appeared  before  these  bodies  on  July  31,  and  in- 
formed them  that  Austria  had  declared  war  on  Ser- 
bia on  July  28 ;  that  Russia  had  ordered  full  mobiliza- 
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tion,  and  had  refused  to  countermand  such  order; 
that  thus  East  Prussia  was  threatened ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  had  just  finished  an  inter- 
view with  the  Russian  Government;  that  French  of- 
ficers had  entered  Belgium  and  that  French  aviators 
had  dropped  bombs  on  Nuremburg,  (a  lie,  but  widely 
believed  in  Germany  at  that  time) ;  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  move  quickly. 

Assuming  that  the  question  of  declaring  war  against 
Russia  and  France  had  been  then  put  to  them,  does 
any  doubt  that  they  would  have  answered  it  in  the 
affirmative  by  an  overwhelming  majority?  If  any 
one  has  any  doubts  as  to  this,  he  can  resolve  them  by 
consulting  the  newspaper  files  of  that  date  and  learn- 
ing from  them  and  from  the  narratives,  since  pub- 
lished, by  foreigners  of  various  nationalities,  includ- 
ing our  own,  who  were  in  Germany  at  the  time,  what 
was  the  attitude  and  temper  of  the  German  people  on 
August  I,  1914. 

XLV. 

October  23rd,  1918. 

To  the  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Evening  Post: 
Sir: 

The  German  authorities  are  evidently  very  persist- 
ent in  their  efforts  to  secure  expressions  of  opinion  be- 
tween this  country  and  themselves.  A  cartoon,  in  a 
recent  number  of  Le  Rire  indicates,  in  characteristic 
style,  a  typewriter  as  their  last  hope  of  victory.  May 
it  not  be  that  this  persistence  has  two  objects  in  view  ? 
By  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  German  authorities  realize 
that  negotiations  for  peace  cannot  now  be  started. 
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They  must  have  undertaken  to  advise  themselves  as 
to  public  sentiments  here.  That  is  no  difficult  task; 
one  needs  only  to  read  the  newspapers.  What  is  the 
other  object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  extended  ex- 
change of  letters?  The  military  men,  who  know  best, 
tell  us  that  the  most  to  be  expected  of  this  campaign, 
which  will  end  with  Gen.  Winter's  arrival,  is  a  push- 
ing back  of  the  German  forces  to  their  frontier — or 
near  it.  Before  Germany  there  will  then  loom  up 
another  long  winter  of  hardship,  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing. Do  not  these  notes  indicate  a  keying  up  of  the 
instruments  for  a  bugle  blast  which  will  stiffen  her 
people  to  stand  the  strain?  Are  not  the  authorities 
seeking  to  gather  material  for  making  a  last  appeal 
to  the  German  people? 

It  may  run  in  this  wise :  "When  our  allies  began 
to  desert  us  and  Germany  was  faced  with  a  world  in 
arms,  we  acted  promptly  to  terminate  this  war  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  We  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  which  always  has  much  to  say  about  humanity, 
and  as  a  late  comer  has  not  been  embittered  by  the 
many  defeats  which  our  noble  army  has  inflicted  on  the 
Allies.  We  suggested  the  opening  of  negotiations  for 
a  world  peace.  In  reply  we  were  told  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  accept  fourteen  propositions 
enunciated  by  President  Wilson  on  January  8,  with 
additional  ones  since  enunciated.  Also  that  he  would 
not  suggest  an  armistice  to  the  Allies  until  the  Ger- 
man forces  were  withdrawn  from  their  territory. 

"To  this  we  at  once  replied  that  we  accepted  the 
principles  of  the  propositions  referred  to  and  that  we 
would  so  withdraw.  We  asked  for  a  conference  to 
arrange  the  details  of  such  withdrawal. 

"In  reply  we  were  told  the  United  States  was  irri- 
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tated  because  in  our  recent  withdrawal  we  had  left  the 
territory  in  no  condition  to  become  an  advanced  mili- 
tary base  of  our  adversaries.  Also  that  they  were 
irritated  because  our  U-boats  continued  to  sink  enemy 
vessels,  which  were  not  ships  of  war. 

"Solicitous  to  end  this  war  we  replied  that  we  would 
cease  the  destruction  of  abandoned  strategic  points, 
and,  as  evidence  of  our  good  faith,  we  evacuated  Lille, 
Bruges,  and  Ostend  without  blowing  them  up.  We 
agreed  also  to  cease  U-boat  activities,  although  with 
our  fleet  of  super  U-boats  just  now  complete  we  could 
deal  heavy  blows,  as  the  British  Admiralty  admits. 

"The  reply  to  this  frank  offer  of  ours  shows  that 
peace  is  no  nearer  than  before;  every  concession  we 
make  brings  a  new  demand,  till  it  seems  plain  that  the 
United  States  is  leading  us  into  a  fool's  paradise ;  that 
its  ultimate  purpose  is  to  disrupt  the  German  Empire 
as  it  seeks  to  disrupt  the  empire  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  to  destroy  the  German  people.  From  now  on, 
the  war  is  solely  for  the  defense  of  Germany.  Our 
army  has  sustained  heavy  losses,  but  it  is  intact,  and 
when  the  German  people  respond,  as  they  did  in  1814, 
we  shall  show  these  bitter  enemies  that  Germany  can- 
not be  crushed." 

Whether  or  not  there  are  inaccurate  statements  in 
this  appeal  matters  not;  will  it  not  seem  accurate  to 
the  German  people  ?  Especially  so,  when  accompanied 
with  documents  which  may  be  construed — or  twisted 
— to  support  its  statements.  The  German  rulers  have 
made  many  mistakes  about  the  psychology  of  other 
peoples,  but  may  it  not  be  presumed  that  they  have  a 
reasonably  accurate  conception  of  the  psychology  of 
their  own  people? 

If  the  result  be  a  continuance  of  the  war  until  our 
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armies  are  on  German  soil,  most  of  us  will,  I  think, 
be  well  satisfied.  There  will  be  no  lasting  peace  until 
the  German  people,  as  well  as  the  German  rulers,  learn 
that  they  are  not  a  race  of  supermen,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  learn  that  lesson  until  the  German  forces  are 
defeated  on  German  soil. 

XLVI. 

After  an  anxious  period  when  it  seemed  evident  that 
Germany  was  trying  to  use  the  U.  S.  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  herself  and  the  Allies,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  had  been  left 
to  the  military  authorities. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  sixty  newspapers,  located  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  So  far  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  discover,  the  only  one  which 
published  it  was  the  Boston  Transcript. 

New  York,  October  24,  19 18. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript  : 
Sir: 

The  excitement,  confusion  and  uncertainty  which 
enveloped  us  like  some  heavy  mist  during  the  recent 
exchanges  of  query  and  answer  between  us  and  the 
Teutonic  Powers,  has  now  passed.  Is  it  not  a  good 
time  to  consider  the  situation  before  some  other  cloud 
of  controversy  appears  to  disturb  us?  Assuming  that 
it  is  an  appropriate  time  these  few  suggestions  are 
made.  The  writer  of  them  may  properly  preface  what 
he  has  to  say  by  the  statement  that  abundant  leisure 
has  given  him  the  opportunity  to  read  not  only  what 
everyone  finds  in  the  newspapers  here  and  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  "war  literature,"  which  is  open  to  every  one, 
but  also  to  consult  foreign  publications  which  are  not 
generally  read  here,  and  to  read  many  unpublished  let- 
ters from  abroad. 

This  war  had  been  going  on  for  three  years  before 
our  first  fighting  man  crossed  the  Atlantic;  it  was 
nearly  a  year  later  before  there  were  enough  of  them  to 
become  an  important  factor.  It  took  that  time  neces- 
sarily, to  make  them  fit.  In  due  course  our  fighting 
men  got  to  the  front  and  have  made  a  record  there 
of  which  we  are  very  proud. 

The  Allies, — I  say  the  Allies,  because  although  we 
are  fighting  with  them  for  the  achievement  of  the  same 
victory  and  are  thus  practically  their  allies  in  a  com- 
mon cause  we  have  no  treaty  with  them,  as  they  have 
between  themselves,  and  are  thus  not  technically  their 
allies, — hailed  the  advent  of  our  boys  with  delight :  the 
cream  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  young,  strong, 
virile,  enthusiastic.  But  undoubtedly  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  the  Allies  might  have  to  be  very  tolerant,  that 
they  might  hear  much  that  would  be  irritating,  al- 
though they  would  have  to  smile  and  be  polite.  We 
had  the  reputation  abroad  of  being  a  self-sufficient, 
boastful  people.  It  might  be  expected  that  our  young 
men  would  come  over,  asserting  that  they  would  show 
how  to  "can  the  Kaiser,"  a  desired  operation  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  not  seemed  able  to  per- 
form. 

Now  this  did  not  happen.  Our  young  bloods  were 
keen  and  vociferous,  but  uniformly  every  account  of 
them  states  that  they  had  a  look  in  the  eyes  and  a  set 
of  the  jaw  that  showed  they  were  there  to  do  a  diffi- 
cult job  and  to  do  it  right.  No  sooner  were  they  in 
contact  with  the  poilu  or  Tommy  than  the  latter  learned 
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that  they  appreciated  what  had  been  done  and  were 
eager  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  their  fellow 
fighters  how  the  job  was  to  be  done  and  that  they  were 
"good  mixers."  The  distribution  of  American  units 
with  French  and  British  units,  at  the  critical  moment 
was  military  an  excellent — no  doubt  a  necessary — ex- 
pedient, but  psychologically  it  was  even  more  excel- 
lent, for  it  dissipated  forever  any  idea  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  newcomers  and  veterans  to  work  har- 
moniously together,  for  the  common  cause.  Surely 
no  one  who  reads  the  individual  letters  from  our  boys 
at  the  front,  with  which  every  perodical  is  now  filled, 
can  fail  to  see  that  they  realize  what  this  war  means 
and  that  they  appreciate  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
struggled  through  the  fiery  furnace  for  four  years 
before  our  strength  was  fully  thrown  into  the  scales. 

May  not  this  happy  result  give  us  food  for  thought. 
For  three  years  we  stood  out  of  this  war,  a  neutral 
gathering  in  enormous  sums  of  money.  Finally  rea- 
lizing throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
country  that  there  was  a  menace  to  the  whole  world, 
which  called  for  a  crusade  to  preserve  righteousness 
and  peace,  we  entered  in,  pledging  ourselves  to  shatter 
the  malign  power  which  threatened  to  make  might 
superior  to  right.  It  makes  no  difference  what  that 
power  is,  whether  it  be  the  Kaiser,  the  Hohenzollerns 
and  the  Hapsburgs,  or  the  German  General  Staff,  or 
the  Junkers  or  the  German  manufacturers,  or,  as  some 
of  us  believe,  the  German  people,  poisoned  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two,  by  vicious  education  and  training. 
Its  concrete  form  is  the  German  military  power,  army 
and  navy.  That  must  be  smashed  before  there  can 
be  an  abiding  peace ;  it  is  now  quite  apparent  that  such 
is  the  concensus  of  opinion  in  this  country.   When  the 
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smash  comes,  then  will  come  the  important  question 
of  the  terms  of  peace;  a  peace  which  we  hope  will  be 
lasting. 

The  terms  of  that  peace  will  present  problems  which 
must  then  be  settled,  but  however  much  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  victory,  should  we  not  all  of  us  carefully 
consider  whether,  we,  who  came  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  should  be  the  ones,  who  while  the  fight  is  still 
going  on,  are  continually  suggesting  the  terms  of  peace  ? 
Should  we  not  rather  wait  until  victory  is  achieved 
and  then  allow  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  for  nearly  four  years,  to  make  the  first 
suggestion.  Think  of  the  comparison  of  sacrifices. 
Leave  out  for  the  moment,  Belgium  and  Serbia,  utterly 
wrecked.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  so  far  as  the 
writer  can  make  out  from  what  is  published,  have 
dropped  a  million  dead  on  the  fighting  line,  ashore 
and  afloat ;  our  casualties  so  far,  including  the  slightly 
wounded,  do  not  exceed  100,000.  France,  what  are 
her  losses?  Not  only  on  the  fighting  line,  but  in  the 
invaded  districts,  men,  women  and  children.  Does  it 
seem  quite  appropriate  for  us,  whose  losses  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  theirs  to  be  continually  suggest- 
ing what  should  and  what  should  not  be  done  at  the 
final  round-up? 

If,  when  the  final  round-up  does  come,  we  think 
that  the  propositions  of  the  Allies,  in  whose  cause  we 
are  fighting  are  unfair,  or  unjust,  or  extravagant,  or 
calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  wars  rather  than 
promote  a  lasting  peace,  then  we  may  well  interpose 
and  suggest  modifications.  Should  we  not,  if  we  can, 
get  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  present  emotions 
and  ambitions  and  realize  in  what  light  we  will  be 
judged  by  the  historian  who  writes  fifty  years  hence, 
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if  we  start  thus  early  to  announce  what  are  to  be  the 
terms  by  which  the  heaviest  sufferers  from  this  war 
are  to  abide?  Why  can  we  not  wait  as  they  are  wil- 
ling to  do,  until  the  victory  is  won? 

XLVII. 

New  York,  October  29,  1918. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun  : 
Sir: 

We  have  now  the  President's  definition  of  the  in- 
tended scope  of  the  third  of  the  fourteen  propositions 
— no  discrimination  by  any  nation  in  any  future 
tariff. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  war  has  been  over  for  three 
years;  that  France  has  been  rebuilding  an  industry 
of  the  occupied  departments  which  Germany  had  wholly 
wrecked.  To  help  the  process  she  has  laid  a  flat  tariff 
on  similar  goods  made  abroad;  uniform  but  not  high. 
German  manufacturers  undertake  the  break  down  the 
reviving  industry  by  putting  so  low  a  price  on  their 
products  that  despite  the  duty  they  will  flood  the 
French  market.  They  are  able  to  sell  thus  low  because 
the  German  government  stands  behind  them  and  by 
devious  and  hidden  channels  makes  good  their  losses 
out  of  the  treasury.  It  is  not  difficult  to  devise  a 
method  whereby  this  may  be  done  and  yet  not  leave  a 
trace  which  a  foreigner  can  lay  hold  of — spurlos  ver- 
senkt.  If  this  third  proposition  means  that  under 
such  circumstances  France  is  to  be  left  powerless  to 
meet  the  competition  of  these  German-made  goods 
by  jacking  up  the  tariff  on  them,  one  might  reason- 
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ably  suppose  that  she  would  be  rather  slow  in  accept- 
ing such  proposition. 

Moreover,  when  analyzed,  is  this  proposition  logic- 
ally, one  of  the  "terms  of  peace"  at  all?  That  is  of 
"peace"  as  we  generally  understand  it,  the  peace  that 
interests  us  now,  the  peace  that  is  to  end  this  war. 
It  does  not  deal  with  any  of  the  controversies  which 
ushered  in  this  war;  it  does  not  seek  to  right  any  of 
the  wrongs,  or  correct  any  of  the  injustices,  which  this 
war  has  produced.  Is  it  not  rather  a  proposed  regu- 
lation or  rule  of  national  conduct  for  some  happy  fu- 
ture, when  all  the  warring  nations,  refined  and  puri- 
fied, shall  be  living  together  in  harmony?  Like  our 
old  friends,  the  lion,  the  lamb,  the  kid,  the  wolf  (or 
was  it  the  tiger?)  the  asp,  the  little  child  and  the  cocka- 
trice. 

XLVIII. 

November  17,  1918. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe  : 
Sir: 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  republication  of  the 
terms  of  peace  announced  by  the  entente  allies  in 
January  19 17,  in  response  to  the  letter  of  some  corres- 
pondent who  apparently  had  never  seen  them.  Prob- 
ably he  did  see  them.  At  the  time  they  were  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  with  prominent  headlines.  No 
doubt  your  correspondent  read  them,  but  had  for- 
gotten them,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
classed  among  the  "quick-forgetters."  This  country 
was  not  then  in  the  war,  and  the  deliverances  of  the 
various  belligerents  did  not  concern  him  sufficiently 
to  stick  in  his  memory. 
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It  is  not  quite  easy  to  turn  back  from  where  we  are 
now,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  our  participation 
in  the  great  adventure  has  awakened,  to  where  we 
were  then,  when  we  were  still  hesitating  on  the  brink 
of  the  plunge.  But  we  can  do  so  if  we  will  turn  back 
the  printed  pages  of  the  record  and  read  some  deliver- 
ances not  very  remote  from  January,  191 7. 

On  December  8,  1916,  the  Department  of  State  sent 
to  all  the  belligerents  a  communication  containing  the 
statement :  "The  objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
belligerents  on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war 
are  virtually  the  same  as  stated  in  general  terms  to 
their  own  people  and  to  the  world.  Each  side  desires 
to  make  the  rights  and  privileges  of  weak  peoples 
and  small  states  as  secure  against  aggression  or  denial 
in  the  future  as  the  rights  of  the  great  and  powerful 
states  now  at  war." 

XLIX. 

November  17,  1918. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe  : 
Sir: 

On  or  about  Feb.  3,  1918,  being  interviewed  on  be- 
half of  a  leading  New  York  paper  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  German  notes 
touching  U-boat  atrocities,  the  writer  stated  that  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  prospects  were  not  looking 
quite  as  bright  for  Germany  as  we  had  supposed ;  that 
theretofore  she  had  spoken  us  quite  fair,  but  now  was 
becoming  more  irritating,  presumably  with  the  expec- 
tation of  forcing  us  into  the  war;  that  she  doubted 
whether  the  "great  neutral  nation"  would  have  much 
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to  say  at  the  peace  conference,  if  she  remained  neutral 
to  the  end,  but  of  course  if  the  United  States  were  a 
belligerent  she  would  be  there;  that  she  wanted  us 
there,  because  our  losses  and  sufferings  between  our 
advent  and  the  close  of  the  war,  would  be  far  less 
than  those  of  Belgium,  France  and  England,  and  Ger- 
many might  expect  us  to  be  an  amiable  conferee;  that 
she  was  probably  relying  "upon  our  sentimentality  un- 
tempered  by  suffering  and  would  expect  to  find  us  say- 
ing to  our  allies,  'Why  be  so  insistent?  Why  cannot 
you  let  bygones  be  bygones?  Why  crush  a  fallen 
foe?  Why  irritate  him?  Why  not  shake  hands  all 
around  in  the  name  of  common  humanity  (always  our 
strong  talking  point),  and  so  end  this  bloody  war?'  " 

Germany  did  continue  to  make  her  explanations 
(and  actions)  in  re  the  U-boat  more  and  more  irri- 
tating, until  we  came  into  the  war  and  are  now  about 
to  go  to  the  conference  table.  What  do  we  find  ?  Does 
Germany  address  any  of  her  appeals  for  modification 
of  the  terms  of  armistice,  any  of  her  mournful  por- 
trayals of  the  suffering  of  her  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  the  War  Council  or  to  Belgium  or  France  or 
Great  Britain  ?  Oh  no !  They  are  all  made  to  us,  one 
or  more  per  day,  not  only  to  our  State  Department  or 
to  the  President,  but  even  to  our  women — perhaps  in 
a  few  days  they  will  appeal  to  our  children. 

Now,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  the  German, 
we  must  concede  that  he  is  always  logical.  As  soon 
as  we  learned  the  true  inwardness  of  the  "atrocities" 
it  was  apparent  that  they  were  the  logical  outcome 
of  a  plan.  Even  the  mutilation  of  women,  by  cutting  off 
a  hand  or  a  breast,  which  seemed  an  utterly  senseless 
piece  of  individual  beastliness,  we  have  now  learned  was 
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intended  as  a  propylactic  to  save  other  German  sol- 
diers from  disease. 

Having  at  last  brought  us  into  the  war  and  to  the 
conference  the  German  is  now  logically  proceeding  to 
develop  the  rest  of  his  programme. 

Of  this  latest  appeal  to  our  women  one  statement 
is  characteristically  German :  "The  women  and  children 
all  the  world  over  have  been  the  innocent  sufferers 
of  this  terrible  war,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  Ger- 
many !"  Truly  a  ghastly  perversion  of  the  facts.  What 
have  German  women  and  children  suffered  in  com- 
parison with  the  women  and  children  of  Serbia,  of 
Poland,  of  Belgium  and  of  northern  France?  One 
may  confidently  expect  to  find  a  German  running  al- 
way  true  to  form. 

L. 

December  4th,  19 18. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune: 
Sir: 

There  have  been  various  comments  on  President 
Wilson's  farewell  address;  none  of  them  refer  to  a 
few  words,  which  may, — or  may  not, — be  significant 
of  his  frame  of  mind  as  he  goes  to  a  conference  with 
the  two  great  nations  whose  sacrifices  during  weary 
years  made  possible  our  advent  on  the  scene  of  action. 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  enormous  number  of 
soldiers  we  had  sent  abroad  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time,  giving  the  figures  of  the  monthly  sailings.  He 
did  not  state  that  two-thirds  of  them  were  brought 
over  in  British  ships  and  that  one-half  of  the  escort 
which  shepherded  the  flotillas  across  was  British,  nor 
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what  contribution  British  mine-sweepers  and  subma- 
rine chasers  had  made  to  the  enterprise.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should ;  he  was  informing  Congress 
and,  through  it,  the  people  of  the  United  States  what 
this  country  had  done  and  needed  to  make  no  refer- 
ence to  the  doings  of  any  other  country. 

Then  he  referred  to  the  ridiculously  small  losses  sus- 
tained on  this  over-sea  crusade,  most  of  them  on  the 
Toscania.  The  statement  is  thus  phrased:  "In  all 
this  movement  only  758  were  lost  by  enemy  attacks, 
630  of  whom  were  upon  a  single  English  transport, 
which  was  sunk  near  the  Orkney  Islands." 

When  the  successful  work  is  being  referred  to  there 
is  no  hint  of  English  co-operation;  when  there  is  a 
loss  to  be  noted  it  is  charged  to  an  English  transport. 
This  may  seem  a  small  matter, — the  writer  is  not  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  the  word  "small"  connotes  more 
than  one  meaning  in  English  speech, — but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  old  Latin  proverb  "ex  pede  Hercu- 
lem"  is  often  verified.  If  it  applies  here  one  may  not 
unreasonably  be  solicitous  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
approaching  conference. 

LI. 

New  York,  December  6,  19 18. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe  : 
Sir; 

Winston  Churchill's  open  deliverance  will  probably 
have  one  good  result;  it  will  call  forth  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  Britishers  of  every  type  of  mind  so  that 
the  delegates  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  peace  con- 
ference will  be  fully  enlightened  as  to  the  wishes  of 
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a  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  on 
this  topic  of  debate. 

It  might  be  well  if  we  were  given  a  like  opportunity 
to  form  and  express  an  opinion.  A  few  days  ago  I 
read  in  some  newspaper  the  statement  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  suggest  that  the  council,  or  committee,  or 
whatever  body  is  to  conduct  the  league  of  nations, 
should  be  given  control  of  the  two  canals,  Suez  and 
Panama,  so  that  in  the  event  of  our  being  at  war  with 
Japan  the  council  would  decide  whether  all  war  ships 
(including  our  own)  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  or  whether  the  warships  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  enemy  should  be  given  equal  facility 
of  passage  therethrough.  Possibly  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  may  approve  this  idea,  pos- 
sibly a  like  majority  may  disapprove  it.  It  is  guess- 
work for  any  one  now  to  say  on  which  side  the  votes 
would  fall,  if  the  question  were  submitted  to  us.  If, 
however,  there  were  some  such  authorative  deliver- 
ance as  that  of  Mr.  Churchill,  public  opinion  would 
soon  manifest  itself  in  the  usual  way,  and  quite  likely 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  doubt  whether  the  ma- 
jority was  pro  or  con. 


LII. 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

To  the  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Sun  : 
Sir  : 

The  morning  paper  gives  us,  at  least  semi-officially, 
a  more  specific  definition  of  the  phrase  "freedom  of 
the  seas"  than  we  have  yet  had. 

This  definition  we  may  apply  to  an  assumed  case. 
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Suppose  that  ten  years  hence  we  declare  war  against 
Mexico.  Under  international  law  it  now  stands  we 
should  at  once  blockade  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico  and  other 
Mexican  ports.  We  should  also  stop  and  search  on 
the  high  seas  vessels  carrying  cargo  bound  for  those 
ports.  If  we  found  among  such  cargoes  arms  and 
munitions  we  would  seize  them  as  contraband.  Since 
Mexico  does  not  manufacture  these  things,  such  action 
on  our  part  would  probably  make  the  war  a  short  one. 

Under  the  new  rule  we  could  do  neither  of  these 
things,  unless  we  first  obtained  the  consent  of  certain 
other  nations,  some  of  whom  might  see  their  way  to 
make  large  profits,  or  rather  to  let  their  citizens  make 
large  profits,  by  supplying  Mexico  with  what  she 
needed. 
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